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CHAPTER I. 

CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 

[^HE tide of fashion, resistless and 
impetuous, sweeping westward 
over London, has left many a 
noble mansion, stately square, and broad 
street, high and dry upon the social beach ; 
stranded like the wrecks of ships, that once 
teemed with life and light and motion. 
The district of Fitzroy Square has fol- 
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lowed, in this respect, the fate of its prede- 
cessors of Russell and Bedford. The 
square still stands, as of old, in serene 
respectability; but the adjacent localities 
are undergoing a process of degeneration, 
which threatens ere long to infect the 
whole, and reduce it to a dead level of 

4 

demoralization. 

Charlotte Street, not many years since 
consisting entirely of private houses, has of 
late yielded to the resistless sway of shops 
and gin palaces. These enemies of quietude 
and repose still stand somewhat in awe of 
the square itself, and have not even ven- 
tured to attack the upper end of the street 
Here a few private residences and artists' 
studios may still be found, together with a 
number of houses let out in cheap lodgings. 
It is to the third floor of one of these latter, 
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that I would conduct my reader, some 
three months after the catastrophe which 
fell upon the owner of Norton Towers, 

The room is a poor one, the furniture of 
the most meagre description, the carpet a 
thing of shreds and patches ; but for all 
that there are evidences, difificult to define, 
that the occupants are of a superior class 
to those whose usual lot it is to pass their 
lives at an elevation of three flights of stairs 
above the street pavement. 

The time is half-past eight in the 
morning, which, in the heart of London in 
mid-winter, means a dismal twilight of 
mingled smoke and fog, which penetrates 
into every chink and crevice of the house, 
and into the very marrow of one's bones. 
Looking from the window at the dull, 
black, monotonous houses opposite, just 

I — 2 
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dimly discerned through the chilling fog, it 
is difficult to believe we are in the same 
world that we gazed on from the terrace of 

Norton Towers in the golden autumn days, 

* 

Yet the changes in the physical aspects of 
nature are as great as the inner perturba- 
tions of spirit which mark our course 
through life, and which cannot be set aside,. 
As the clocks of the neighbouring 
churches chime the half-hour, there comes 
through the doorway leading from the 
staircase a victim of one of the worst 
systems of slavery which exists in these 
days — a London maid-of-all-work. She is^ 
however, a better specimen of the type than 
one generally meets with in these quarters,, 
for her face still wears something of its ori- 
ginal plumpness, and her dress is not abso- 
lutely in rags. 
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In her hands — whose condition of dirt 
deludes one at the first glance into the 
belief that she has on tight-fitting dark 
gloves — she carries a tray, with a plain 
breakfast set thereon ; and hitched to the 
little finger of the right hand is a very black 
kettle, containing hot water. 

She sets the tray upon the table with a 
bang, which indicates the weary length of 
stairs she has mounted, and the consequent 
impossibility of having held out with it, even 
for a few extra yards. She gives a deep 
sigh of relief, as she sees it safely brought to 
an anchor, and then proceeds to the fire 
and deposits the kettle on the extreme apex 
of a very pointed piece of coal, which occu- 
pies the exact centre of the very small 
grate. 

Susan, for that is her name, has not been 
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favoured with frequent opportunities of 
studying dynamics in the course of her 
education, and Sir Isaac's theory of gravi- 
tation is a thing unknown to her. The 
fact that presented itself to her was this, 
that the pointed " knub" of coal prevented 
the kettle from standing on the fire, and 
that, therefore, the " knub" was her natural 
enemy. She tried to outflank the enemy 
by placing the kettle to the right ; but the 
kettle made so sudden a descent in the 
same direction that she was fain to catch it 
up again. Then the left flank was attempted, 
with a like result Then she tried the apex 
once more, but this time the kettle made 
such a violent dip towards Susan herself — 
as if meditating assault and battery for being 
forced to sit on the fire — and launched its 
lid, accompanied by a jet of water from 
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the spout, with such evident malice at 
Susan's legs^ that she was within an ace of 
letting go her hold and beating a retreat 
altogether. Forced into the conviction, 
however, that the enemy to be summarily 
disposed of was the " knub" of coal, she 
seized the poker, and dealt it such a suc- 
cession of vigorous blows, that in a few 
seconds its trituration was complete, and a 
dead level of smoking particles produced, 
upon which the kettle reposed, as upon the 
bones of its enemy, with so much comfort 
to itself, that it broke incontinently into 
song. 

The task completed, Susan turned from 
the fire, and placed her hands upon her hips. 

" Oh, my precious legs !" she exclaimed. 
" Why ever people build houses up in the 
sky bothers me. Must be a purpose to 
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try servants' legs ! It's lucky for me Tve 
got a pair of good 'uns!" she continued, 
complacently regarding the particular 
members to which she referred, which were 
not too closely concealed by the somewhat 
scanty gown. "Four pair o' stairs, counting 
the kitchen, to get to the third floor — 
twenty- four to each pair ! Ninety-six up, 
and ninety-six down, ten or eleven times 
in a morning. You'd better be sent to the 
treadmill at once." 

Having delivered herself of this sweep- 
ing condemnation of the whole tribe of 
builders, Siisan took a duster from a small 
chiffonniere, and proceeded to rub the fur- 
niture, continuing her soliloquy as she 
rubbed. 

" There's one comfort the top floors 
is generally the nicest — ^leastways, they 
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don't give 'alf the trouble and don't give 
themselves 'alf so many airs. Fd wear my 
feet down to ankle stumps for these here 
two up here now. A real lady I call her, 
and as for 'im, pore man, you might blow 
ihim away with the bellus." 

At this moment she was arrested in her 
labours by the sound of coughing which pro- 
ceeded from a room, the door of which was 
opposite the one by which she had entered. 
An expression of real anxiety stole over 
Susan's face as she listened. It was a 
* Jiard, hollow cough, which indicated severe 
.bronchial affection or diseased lungs. 

" He's wus again to-day," Susan solilo- 
-quised as she returned to her labours. " I 
wouldn't give a ha'porth of soap for his 
life in this here fog and smoke." 

Having completed her dusting, she 
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again went to the drawer in the chiffonni^re, 
and restoring the duster, took out a table 
cloth, which she proceeded to lay. 

" There's one comfort," she said, " I 
ain't got the ground -floor on my mind« 
Mr. Herbert what has the studio and 
dining-room, has got his own * Buttons i 
and a pretty specimen of a Buttons he is 
too. What with his walk, and what with 
his wanity, I wonder he ain't bust his 
buttons afore this." 

The cloth and breakfast things being 
arranged to her satisfaction, Susan next 
proceeded to the cupboard by the fire- 
place, and brought forth some bread and 
some suspicious-looking butter, which she 
also conveyed to the table. Then giving 
another glance at the fire, and seeing that 
the kettle still reposed there in comfort. 
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and was singing at its loudest, she looked 
round with a complacent smile, and fell 
once more into her soliloquising strain, 
half-sitting on the table the while. 

" Mr. Herbert now. What lovely pic- 
tures he do paint I wonder how I should 
look in a picture," she continued, posing 
herself in front of the small glass over the 
chimney-piece. " I never have been took 
off, but he might just as well paint me 
as them models as is always a coming." 

As if to confirm the correctness of this 
sentiment she seated herself at the table, 
and resting her cheek upon her hand, in 
much the same position as Miss Capulet 
was wont to adopt upon the terrace by 
moonlight, managed to imprint a very de- 
cided indication of the state of her hands 
upon her somewhat retrouss6 nose. Had 
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Mr. Herbert seen her at this moment, he 
would, in all human probability, have been 
fired with the same sentiment as Susan 
herself; her appearance being one which 
no artist, with any pretensions to a love of 
the beautiful, could possibly have resisted. 

Her reveries were, however, interrupted 
by the opening of the door leading to the 
bedroom, and the entrance of a lady. 

Her attire was of the plainest possible 
kind. Her face was white and worn — 
anxiety of the most intense and painful 
character was depicted in her faded cheeks, 
but through all the sad changes, no one 
could fail for a moment to recognise Lady 
Deverell. 

Shall I venture to say she was even 
more beautiful than in the palmy days 
gone by ? If beauty is judged by the 
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spirit and not by the bodily frame, she 
was. Her beauty was the beauty of Ary 
Scheffer's St. Monica — etherialized by days 
of untold sorrow, sanctified, purified, made 
almost divine. 

To Susan she was known only as Mrs. 
Morley, the wife of the invalid whose 
coughing had been heard in the inner 
room. They had taken the lodgings, in 
that name, some two months before, and 
ever since that time, the husband had 
been a confirmed invalid, and a source of 
painful anxiety to the wife, whose un- 
wearying attentions had so touched the 
heart of the humble housemaid. 

"Good-morning, mum," said the latter, 
as Lady Deverell entered the room. " I'm 
afraid Mr. Morley ain't so well this 
morning." 
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" He's had a bad night, Susan," replied 
Lady Deverell. Then, with the considera- 
tion she always evinced towards even the 
humblest of her fellow creatures, she 
added, " I am very sorry to trouble you, 
but would you bring me up one of the 
new-laid eggs and the little saucepan ?" 

The recollection of the four flights of 
stairs which this request involved at once 
presented itself to Susan's mind, and she 
again mentally ejaculated, "Oh, my pre- 
cious legs !" 

She would not for the world, however, 
have allowed the thought to appear on the 
surface. 

» 

"Yes, mum," she answered; "but I 
think there's only one left." 

" That will be enough. Is the milkman 
come ?" 
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" No, but it's near his time/' 

Susan's self-denial met with its imme- 
diate reward. 

" Then you had better wait until he 
comes, and so save yourself two journeys." 

Susan turned a look of gratitude on the 
speaker. It was so seldom — so very 
seldom during her hard life, that she had 
met with consideration like this from those 
successive lodgers whose slave she had 
been, that she could hardly realise the 
fact; so she continued gazing a moment 
on the beautiful face before her, in silent 
gratitude. 

The pause was, however, a fatal one, for 

it involved poor Susan in a new trouble — 

the very questionable condition of her face. 

" Why, Susan, you've never washed your 

face again !'* exclaimed Lady Deverell, ob- 
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serving^ the smut on the nose, and the 
general grimy condition of the " index of 
the mind.*' 

" 'Ain't had time, mum," she replied ; as 
if that were a sufficient check to all further 
argument ; and then^ as if impressed with 
the utter futility of such an operation to one 
in her condition, she added, " besides, it's 
no use whatsomdever." 

" Why not ?" was the somewhat as- 
tonished reply. 

" 'Cos I should be as black as a nigger 
again in 'alf-an-hour." 

" But why need you be ?" persisted Lady 
Deverell. 

Susan looked at her questioner for a 
moment, in apparent commiseration of the 
ignorance of kitchen life displayed by the 
question. 



'r 
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"Was you ever in a lodging-house 
kitchen, mum ?" she asked. '^ I mean a 
London lodging-house kitchen ?*' she added, 
as if to give increased significance to the 
inquiry. 

*' No, never." 

" Then don't never go," was the emphatic 
rejoinder. " You'd never ask why my face 
was dirty if you did, and you'd never eat 
no more dinner again as long as you're 
here, that I promise you !" 

" Oh, Susan !" was the involuntary re- 
joinder. 

"For what with the blacks and what 
with the beetles a-crawling over everythink,** 
continued Susan, " it's enough to upset me, 
let alone the likes of you. Beetles is bad 
enough when you're awake. The floor's 
so black with 'em I'm obliged to set on the 

VOL. II. 2 
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table to eat my dinner ; but when you're 

* 

asleep, they're wus !" 

*' Asleep ! Surely you don't sleep down^ 
there ?" 

"There ain't no place else for me to^ 
The attics is all let. But there's the milk-^ 
man a-calling. I'll be up again in a 
minute, and I'll bring up the ^gg.^' 



CHAPTER II. 



BROKEN DOWN. 



ADY DEVERELL seated herself 
at the table, to await Susan's 
return. In the midst of her own 
sorrows, she could still feel for the hard 
life of the poor girl who had just left her. 

" Poor thing !" she exclaimed, " she has 
a good heart in spite of her dirty face ; and 
what a life of slavery is hers I After all," 
she added, " it is to be preferred to mine. 
As long as she does her work — hard 
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though it be, — she has no anxiety, either 
present or future." 

Her head sank upon her hand, and her 
thoughts went back to the terrible ordeal 
she had undergone since that fatal day at 
Norton, when the story of her husband's 
ruin was first made known. Bravely as he 
had borne the shock of the first intelligence^ 
the very effort to conceal the effect it had 
on his proud nature proved too much for 
his strength. Within a day or two he had 
broken down altogether. Perhaps it was 
a merciful thing that he did so, for it at 
least spared him the protracted torture of 
investigating the details of his ruin. They 
had left Norton for a quiet lodging in the 
country, where the unflagging devotion of 
his wife, and the absence of everything 
which could remind him of the fearful cala* 
mity which had befallen him, restored him 
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to comparative health. Still shrinking from 
all associations with former friends and 
scenes, he had come to Lonjion to seek 
employment. The very effort, however, 
caused him to realise his position more 
keenly. The dark wintry days in the 
smoky city fed the seeds of a disease which 
had long lain dormant, and, before many 
weeks had passed, he was again an invalid^ 
thrown helplessly on her whose devotion 
seemed to shine out more vividly in pro- 
portion to the darkness of their surrounds 
ings. As their privations increased, his mor- 
bid, but not unnatural repugnance to hold 
any intercourse with his former associates 
increased also* An appeal to them, which 
his wife in despair had suggested, was posi- 
tively forbidden, and as his weakness 
increased, that indifference to extraneous 
fnatters which usually accompanies bodily 
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ailments, rendered him oblivious to the fact 
that the small amount they had saved from 
the wreck was rapidly dwindling away* 
Not so with the wife, however. The 
prospect which stared her in the face, when 
their narrow means were exhausted, haunted 
her night and day. An accidental meeting 
with her old friends, the Boyds, had led to 
an amount of occupation which, for a time 
at least, averted absolute privation ; but 
they were now abroad, and the increasing 
demands on her time, which her husband's 
illness occasioned, rendered her less and 
less able to raise the money to meet his 
many requirements. 

Her sorrowful musings were cut short by 
the return of Susan, who carried a * little 
saucepan in her hand, in which the ^gg, to 
which so much importance was attached^ 
Ivas rolling about in an alarming manner* 
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As she handed the saucepan to Lady 
Deverell, it slipped from her hand, and 
saucepan and egg fell with a crash upon 
the floor. Susan's face was now a picture 
indeed. 

" Oh, good gracious !" she exclaimed, as 
she contemplated the shapeless mass of 
yolk and shell upon the floor with an 
expression of utter despair. 

" Oh, Susan !" echoed Lady Deverell, 
unable to suppress a feeling of annoyance. 
^' This is terribly vexing. It is the only 
thing that tempts my husband to eat." 

Susan began to whimper. 

"Whoever would have thought it was 
-a-going to jump out of my hand like that ?'* 
she exclaimed. 

*'Well, it's no good crying over it, 
Susan. It cannot be helped— only I don't 
in the least know what to give him." 
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" I know what FU do, mum " ex- 
claimed Susan, suddenly awakening to un- 
wonted activity. " Only just you wait a 
minute/' 

Without giving time for inquiries, Susan 
sped away from the room, leaving Lady 
Deverell somewhat startled at her abrupt 
departure. She cut some bread, and 
kneeling by the fire, commenced toasting 
it Again her thoughts returned to her 
sad position. She reflected with bitter- 
ness upon the terrible difficulty of finding 
any occupation which she could pursue 
without being constantly absent from her 
charge. She dreaded to think what her 
husband's feelings would be, if he should by 
chance discover the occupation which her 
kind friend, Mr. Boyd, had found her. It 
was of a nature to make his proud spirit 
rebel, even in the midst of these privations;. 
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and the deceit she had practised in keep- 
ing him in ignorance of it, weighed more 
upon her heart than all her own bodily 
sufferings. She had tried — ^vainly enough 
— ^to gain a subsistence by her needle, but 
the miserable sum that brought, would 
scarcely suffice to bring in a bare sub- 
sistence for herself alone, to say nothing 
of the many requirements of a sick husband.. 

"Only those who have tried," she re- 
flected bitterly, "can know the difficulty 
of finding any employment in these over- 
crowded days. It is not for myself I care, 
but to see him reduced to such poverty,, 
after all the luxuries he has been used to, is 
terrible. How nobly he has striven to bear 
up against it,and turn his talents to account!'^ 

She was interrupted by Susan, who re- 
turned in triumph, with a large fresh- 
looking ^%^. 
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" IVe got it, mum," she exclaimed, with 
a beaming face. Then, seeing that her 
favourite, Mrs. Morley, regarded it with a 
questioning eye, she continued, 

*^ Oh, you needn't look suspicious. If s 
a fresh country egg. I give tuppence for 
it myself. I heard Mr. Cheesewright — 
him as keeps the butter and egg shop 
round the corner — say as how you can 
always get 'em fresh if you like to pay the 
price, and he warrants this." 

"It is very good of you, Susan ; but 
I can't let you pay." 

" Indeed, mum, you will. I was that 
awkward with the other that I deserves to 
pay — so there !" 

" Well, we'll see about that by-and-by, 
Susan. That will do for the present" 

" Got all you want, mum .^" 

'* Yes, thank you.'* 
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Susan left the room, and Lady Deverell, 
having completed her preparations, ad- 
vanced towards the bedroom. As she did 
•so the door opened, and her husband made 
his appearance. 

The change in him was far more painful 
•even than in his wife. The well-knit form 
had shrunk to a mere skeleton ; the lips 
were white and drawn, the eyes sunken, 
:so that he looked like a dying man. 

His wife was by his side in a moment 

" Oh, Art)' !" she said ; " why did you 
not wait for me to help you ?" 

" I felt better this morning — or I fancied 
myself so," he answered, as he suffered her 
to lead him to a seat " I thought I could 
get in by myself. I have plagued you 
enough already, darling." 

" How can you say that when you know 
you'd do a thousand times more for 
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me if you were able," was the quick re- 
sponse. 

She went to the fire and took up the egg. 

" Now let me tempt you with this," she 
said, placing it before him. 

" No, darling. I've no appetite — you 
must eat it yourself," he replied. 

" Arty," she persisted in a tone of re- 
monstrance ; " you know the doctor said 
you were to eat one every morning, and 
you must not be disobedient" 

" Very well — as you will," then, with a 
faint smile, " I'll obey as long as Tm an 
invalid, but when I am well I shall become 
a tyrant again." 

" I am quite willing to accept tyranny on 
those terms, so you had better make haste 
and get well, if you want an obedient wife." 

At this moment Susan appeared at the 
door with a newspaper in her hand. After 
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:apostrophizing her precious legs as usual, 
she placed the paper on the table, uttering 
.as she did so the single monosyllable, 

" Oh, Susan ! why didn't you wait until 
you came for the tray ?" demanded Lady 
Deverell, with her constant consideration. 

" 'Cos I knowed Mr. Morley liked his 
paper as soon as it come." 

Susan glanced inquiringly at the t,^^^ as 
:she uttered these words, and added in an 
undertone, " Was it a good un T 

** A beauty, I think,** was the reply, in 
the same low tone. 

" That's all I wanted to know ; paper 
^was a hartifice," Susan whispered. 

" What are you talking about ?" asked 
Sir Arthur, suddenly looking up. 

"Oh, nothing particular, dear. Have 
you finished ?" his wife replied. 
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" Yes, thanks — I can't eat any more." 

•'Then you may take away the tray 
now, Susan/' 

Susan, however, had another mysterious 
aside. " I don't believe you've 'ad a morsel 
yourself," she said. 

" Hush ! never mind me. Let me help 
you, Susan." 

As Susan had remarked, she had scarcely 
taken a mouthful herself, but she com- 
menced putting the things on the tray, and 
in a few minutes Susan made her exit, 
loaded as she had been when she first 
appeared. 

Within a very few minutes. Sir Arthur 
put down the paper with a sigh. 

'Tm afraid this is a useless extrava- 
gance, dear. I can't see anything in it ta 
suit me — or rather that I am suitable fon 
If I were a carpenter or a bricklayer now^ 
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I should be living in clover — they are the 
people who take life easily in these days/' 

" Well, don't think anything about it 
until you are better. You like to read the 
news. It is not an expensive recreation." 

*' No ; but I'm afraid it's no longer a 
recreation. How can I feel an interest in 
the events of a world from which I have 
so completely withdrawn. Better to have 
died at once, than to have awakened from 
a fool's paradise to learn the utter duplicity 
of those one trusted !*' 

There was an intense bitterness in the 
last words which brought forth a remon- 
strance from the faithful wife. 

" Arty !" she said, in a tone of gentle 
rebuke. 

** Forgive me, darling. It is little won- 
der if I am bitter at times, though I have 
only myself to thank. However, I have 
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learned one lesson from Adversity. Much 
as I loved — much as I valued you before, 
I never should have known all your worth 
had it not been for this trial." 

" Say no more, Arty. Perhaps one day 
when you are strong and well, and earning 
an honourable competence, we may look 
back with thankfulness to this time of 
trouble, if only because it has shown us 
Jiow true love, like a stedfast star, shines 
out more brightly through the night of 
adversity, than it ever can in the full sun- 
shine of prosperity." 

" Will that time ever come ?" he said 
sadly. 

" Have patience, darling, and — faith," 
she answered hopefully. 

Sir Arthur sighed. "Ah, well; I will try," 
he said at length. " Give me my drawing 
materials," he added with a sudden resolve. 
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His wife brought a box of water colours 
from a side table, and filling a tumbler 
with water, placed it by his side. Having 
done this, she took her work and seated 
herself at the table opposite him. 

He contemplated his drawing for some 
time in silence. Then an expression of 
discontent stole over his face. He threw 
down the brush. 

*' It is quite useless," he said peevishly. 
" They would not give half a crown for it. 
I have no talent this way — ^and yet they 
used to say how well I sketched. Rank 
flattery ! Twenty thousand a year makes 
one a wonderful artist" 

His wife rose with a pained expression 
in her face. 

**Come, Arty. You have talent, you 
know you have. But you are not well. 

VOL. II. 3 
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I. begged you not to get up this mom- 

ing. 

Sir Arthur sat back in his chair with a 
sudden expression of pain. Lady Deverell 
was by his side in a moment. 

" There, I knew the exertion would be 
too much for you," she said. " Why would 
you not be guided by me ? Let me help 
you back to your room." 

This time he quite broke down. 

"Oh, what shall I do.^ what shall I 
do V he moaned. 

Her arms were about him almost 
before the words were uttered. 

** Come, Arty darling, do not give way 
like this. You know your nerves are all 
unstrung. You are not fit to work, and 
you shall not Come back to your room. 
You ought never to have left it Come, 
Arty, for my sake. I shall give way too 
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if you go on in this way. Come, darling, 
the doctor will be here soon — don't let him 
find you in this state." 

There was a mute observer of this scene 
in the shape of Susan, who had entered 
unperceived, and now stood silent in the 
doorway. 

Sir Arthur at last rose, and leaning on 
liis wife's arm, advanced slowly towards 
the bedroom. 

The sympathies of Susan could no 
longer be restrained. As the husband and 
wife disappeared, she placed her apron to 
her eyes, and brushing away her tears, 
sobbed aloud — 

" She's a hangel ! If the 'ouse was the 
Tower of Babel, and she lived on the top 
floor, rd wait on her cheerful," that I would. 

Almost before Susan had time to re- 

% — 2 
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cover herself, Lady Deverell re-entered the 
room. 

" What is it, Susan ?" she asked. 

Susan's sobs were still difficult of control^ 
so she only replied by handing a letter 
which she held in her hand. 

Lady Deverell's eye ran over it rapidly. 

*' From darling Blanche !" she exclaimed^ 
with a brighter look than her face had worn 
for many a long day. " News from her 
comes like a ray of sunshine through the 
gloom." 

She motioned to Susan to retire, and 
then seated herself at the table and opened 
the letter. It was written from Naples^ 
and ran as follows : — 

" My Dear Little Friend, — 

''It seems so long since I have had 
any news of you, which I fear is a bad 
sign, for I am sure if you had anything 
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•cheerful to say you would have written. I 

was so hoping to have heard before this 
that your dear husband had found some 
occupation suited to his taste, and that his 
health was sufficiently restored to enable 
him to relieve you from your painful 
drudgery. How I wish I could persuade 
you to accept help from those friends who 
would be only too glad to come forward, if 
only until Sir Arthur is restored to health. 
Does he still cling to his isolation, and 
refuse to make known his whereabouts to 
his friends ? Do try and persuade him 
out of this. 

" We have reached Naples at last. Our 
journey has been one of perpetual sunshine. 
Clement has been very good, and has 
stopped to sketch everything I wanted. I 
told you I should make a galley slave of 
liim when I had the chance, and I must say 
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he submits to his chains like an angel — 
though I fear there is not much in common 
between galley slaves and angels, and I am 
jumbling up similes frightfully. He insists 
on my keeping one hand on his shoulder 
while he is sketching. He says it steadies, 
him, and makes him take pains, though I 
should have thought it would have had the 
contrary effect. Miss Vereker is here, 
and (of course) Mr. Poingdestre. She evi- 
dently likes him, but cannot make up her 
mind to marry. What a pity it is she has 
no Lord Chancellor to oppose the match; 
it would have made her frantic to marry 
him. I say this from experience. 

" Oh ! the lovely bay ! and the moonlight 
nights 1 — and the orange groves ! and the 
maccaroni ! and the dirt and the everything! 
but you know them well. You must make 
haste and get rich again, and well both be 
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married a second time, and all come out 
here together. Though I suppose marriage 
is not absolutely indispensable, as a preli- 
minary to a trip to Italy. Still there is no 
doubt it makes it very much nicer. 

" I shall only plague you with all this. 
Now do, like a good girl, sit down and 
write me an account of all you are doing. 
I know you are taking care of your hus- 
band, but I want you to take care of your- 
self. The latter personage you are much 
too apt to neglect. Clement joins me in 
best love. He says it is impossible for 
him to send kind regards, and me love, 
because we have all things in common ; so 
I won't be jealous this time. Believe me 
" Ever your affectionate friend, 

"Blanche Boyd." 

For a long time after reading this letter, 
Lady Deverell sat silently thinking, with. 
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the letter open on her lap. The contrast 
between her friend's happiness and her own 
sad fate made her lot seem still harder to 
bear. She resolved, however, that the 
young wife's happiness should not be over- 
shadowed by the recital of her own woes, 
whatever she might have to endure. 

" No, my dearest Blanche/'shesaid, " when 
I can send you any good news you shall 
hear, until then '' 

'* Please, mum, the doctor," interrupted 
the indefatigable Susan, throwing open the 
door. 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. HUME. 

aR. HUME, the sui^eon or "doc- 
tor," as Susan was pleased to 
style him, was a man of about 
thirty-five years of age. His countenance 
was calm, grave, and highly intellectuaL 
He was one of those quiet, earnest workers, 
who, if ever they attain eminence, do so by 
sheer force of intellect, rather than by the 
aid of outward charms of manner, or a 
meretricious assumption of knowledge not 
really possessed. 

" I have been quite anxiops to see you. 
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Mr. Hume " Lady Deverell said, as they 
shook hands. 

" Not so well this morning ?" 
" I fear not Will you go in ?" 
There was an increased anxiety in her 
voice which he noticed at once. Without 
further questioning, he accompanied her ta 
the sick man's room. They were scarcely 
gone when Susan again appeared. She had 
some fresh flowers in her hand, which she 
deposited on the table in a tumbler of water. 
"There's a lovely bouket!" she ex- 
claimed, gazing at them in admiration. 
" Pretty penny that cost I reckon. I was 
to give them with Mr. Herbert's compli- 
ments» and hopes as Mr. Morley is better." 
She paused a moment, and then putting 
herself into her favourite attitude for 
musing, with her hands upon her hips, 
she continued^ 
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" I know what he's up to. He's a deep 
one he is. He wants to get her to set to 
him. He'd give twenty pounds — any 
amount of money, if she would, for I 
heer'd him say so. Well he couldn't do 
better according to my fancy, for she's a 
lovely figure, if ever there was one." 

Her reveries were interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of Lady Deverell, who 
advanced hurriedly to the cupboard. 

" Susan, a wine-glass quickly !" she ex- 
claimed, " Mr. Morley has fainted." 

She took a bottle of wine from the cup- 
board, and hastily taking the glass which 
Susan handed to her, returned to the bed- 
room. 

Susan stood looking after her somewhat 
aghast. 

** Things is getting wus," she observed 
in a sepulchral tone. ** It'll be a hearse 
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and plumes soon, if it goes on like this ; 
with a couple of mutes at the door the fust 
thing in the morning, to make the 'ouse 
look cheerful and collect a crowd. But- 
tons 11 be in his glory." 

This time her solitary musings were cut 
short by the return of Mr. Hume from the 
sick room, 

"Give me a pen and ink," he said, 
seating himself at the table. 

Susan brought the inkstand and placed 
it before him, together with a blotting 
book and paper. 

" That will do," he said, motioning her 
towards the door. 

Susan lingered. *' Please, sir, how is the 
gentleman this morning ?" she asked. 

"Very poorly," was the brief reply. 
^' That will do," with another look towards 
the door. 
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Susan retired reluctantly ; but she was 
not to be defeated. She took up her 
station on the landing, with an expression 
which indicated her intention to remain 
there at all hazards. 

It was not mere idle curiosity on the 
part of the good-hearted girl. Her idol, 
Mrs. Morley, was so entwined in her heart, 
that everything connected with her was a 
matter of the deepest interest to Susan^ 
and she felt for her sorrows and anxieties 
almost as much as if they had been her 
own. She considered herself quite justi- 
fied in picking up as much information as 
possible, by every available means. 

Having finished writing a prescription, 
Mr. Hume turned from the table, and sat 
pondering. 

" A bad case," he said, "a very bad case. 
If he doesn't get a change, he won't be 
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alive in a month. Plenty of nourishment 
and a mild climate are his only chance. 
And yet what is the good of suggesting it ? 
they don't seem to have enough to keep 
body and soul together. Its plainly my 
duty to tell her though. They may have 
some kind friends. They have evidendy 
known better days. It is sickening to 
think of the contrasts of this great city. 
A tenth part of what a city company 
squanders on a dinner, or a West End 
magnate on a ball, would save this man's 
life.'* 

The thought troubled him, yet he was 
powerless to avert the evil He rose from 
his chair as Lady Deverell entered. 

" He is better now," she said ; and then, 
with a voice which all her efforts could not 
keep from faltering, " Mr. Hume, I want 
you to tell me what you really think of him.** 
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" Will you sit down, Mrs. Morley," he 
replied, handing her a chain 

Even the request was a bad omen, it 
seemed like a desire to gain time ; perhaps 
too she noticed a little hesitation in his 
manner, arising rather from a dislike to 
inflict pain, than a shrinking from a positive 
-duty. She insisted the more strongly. 

" You will tell me the whole truth ? I 
•cannot bear this suspense." 

She pressed back the hair from her fore- 
head, with a hurried, nervous action, . and 
sat leaning her arm upon the table, 

" I had made up my mind to do so," Mr. 
Hume replied. " Although this is a duty 
which devolves on us almost daily, it is 
none the less painful. I think his state is 
most critical." 

" You think him in great danger ?" 

" In imminent danger!" 
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She sank back in her chair with a half- 
stifled moan ; then recovered herself 
quickly. 

" Forgive me, Mr. Hume ; but — I have 
had so much to try me lately, and — indeed^ 
I was not quite — prepared for this.'* 

The words came in broken sentences. 
Her heart felt crushed ; but the spirit was 
battling bravely still. The doctor went on 
quietly. 

" I thought it my duty to tell you 
the worst ; but I may qualify my opinion 
by saying that a warmer climate and plenty 
of nourishment, might yet restore him." 

" What would you recommend ?" she 
asked, eagerly. 

" Under other circumstances, I should 
say Madeira or the South of France. 
Failing these, Torquay, or even the Isle of 
Wight/' 
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" And you think this would save 
him r 

Her very life seemed to hang upon the 
reply. She leaned forward with her lips 
parted, and a world of eager inquiry in h» 
eyes. The doctor's habitual caution, how- 
ever, qualified the answer. 

'^With careful management and good 
nursing, it might work wonders." 

She sat back again^ only half satisfied. 

" It must be done," she said ; " he must 
be saved 1" 

Mr. Himie went on^— 

" We have not, as a rule, much time to 
waste in sympathy, but I feel an unusual 
interest in this casa May I make this my 
excuse for asking if |I am right in my sup- 
position that you have seen what is called 
better days T^ 
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" Yes." 

" And that you have friends well to do ?" 

« Yes." 

" In such a crisis as the present, might I 
venture to suggest an appeal to those 
friends ?" 

The question seemed to arouse her from 
the painful reverie into which she was 
falling. She spoke hurriedly — 

** It is quite impossible. The only friend 
to whom I could appeal — my husband's 
oldest friend — is abroad ; I fear dying. 
For the rest, I could not bring myself to 
appeal to them. Even if I could, my hus- 
band would never consent*' 

" We will put Madeira out of the ques- 
tion, then. The Isle of Wight might be 
accomplished for a few pounds — say twenty. 

• 

I infer from what I have observed that you 
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have some occupation. May I ask the 
nature of it ?" 

" You may. It is, at least, an honest 
calling." She drew herself up a little 
proudly, as if in defence of the revelation 
she was about to make. " I am — an artist's 
model !" 

In spite of himself, Mr. Hume could not 
repress a start. 

" Is it possible ! Ycm f " he exclaimed. 

" You are surprised. The calling implies 
degradation in the minds of many. There 
is no reason why it should. Indeed, it is 
an injustice to many a virtuous woman. 
You have confessed to an interest in me. 
Will you hear my story? I feel that I 
ifmst have some friend in this emergency, 
and I know I may rely on you." 

" Indeed you may," Mr. Hume responded 
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warmly. "I am only too anxious to help 
•you." 

With a look of thanks Lady Deverell 
continued. 

"We have, as you surmised, seen better 
days. My husband was wealthy — ^very 
wealthy ; but through the wickedness of a 
trusted agent he was robbed of all he pos- 
sessed. My husband is a proud man. Ht 
might have saved a competence from the 
wreck of his fortune had he been less 
honourable ; he could only save! his liohour 
by the sacrifice of all. That sacrifice was 
made, even to my poorest jewels. Only a 
few pounds were left us, which he hoped 
would enable Us to subsist until he 
could obtain some employment. That 
hope was frustrated by this fatal illness. 
The Small sum we had saved rapidly 
dwindled. I saw it could not last many 
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weeks. My husband became too ill to be 
conscious of this^ and I dared not tell him, 
fpr I knew that anxiety for me was his 
greatest trouble. I concealed the fact — 
for the first time in my life I deceived him, 
Ujtending to confess all when what I looked 
Vpon as a temporary ailment should have 

passed.' 

" It was the wisest course you could 
9,dopt. Put what of yourself T interrupted 
t^e surgeon. 

" I will tell you," she resumed. '* My 
Iju^band grew rapidly worse. I need not 
4well on the miserable moments that fol- 
lowed — with ruin staring me in the face, 
and, through it all, the necessity of preserv- 
ing a smile for him when my heart felt 
ready to break. I looked about for some 
occupation. My needle was naturally my 
first thought, as it is with thousands of 
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gendewomen reduced to indigence and 
toil. I found the market overstocked. If 
I toiled from morning to night I could 
scarcely earn a bare subsistence for myself, 
much less for a sick husband, who demanded 
half my time. I had a little talent for 
music, which I thought I might turn to 
account I spent more in advertisements 
than I could have earned in a month, but 
there was not a single response — ^the 
market was overstocked. I am only 
telling you the history of thousands, but 
none can ever understand, except those 
who have gone through this experience, 
the bitterness of being crowded out in the 
struggle for bare existence." 

She paused a moment, with a hard — 
almost a defiant — look in her face, the out- 
come of untold suffering. 
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Mr. Hume passed his hand before his 
eyes. 

" I know it only too well," he said. 
*' My experience has brought me into con- 
tact with many such cases, but none more 
painful than yours. Let me hear the 
rest" 

" One day, almost worn out with anxiety 
and watching, and the agony of hope de- 
ferred, I fainted in the street A well- 
known artist, who had been our guest in 
happier days, happened to be passing. He 
recognised me, and took me in a cab to 
his house. It was impossible to conceal 
from him my circumstances, and with all 
the generosity of his artist nature, he at 
once pressed help on me. I told him that 
even if I could bring myself to accept it, 
my husband never would consent, and I 
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could not disobey him in a matter in which 
he had laid on me his express commands^ 
but I entreated him to find me sonie occu- 
pation. In the most delicate manner he 
suggested that I might be of use to him in 
sitlting for a picture he was finishing, an4 
that I might receive the money he would 
otherwise pay to some one else. A light 
broke in upon me j I seized on the occu- 
pation as a means of rescue from despair. 
Seeipg my determination, my friend pro- 
cured me as much employment as I 
wanted, so I went on hiring out my face 
^nd hands at a shilling an hour/' 

"My dear Mrs. Morley. what a pit- 
tance 1" Mr, Hume exclaimed. 

" It was a fortune compared with what 
I could earn by my needle," she answered 
with a bitter smile. " Let me, in justice to 
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those with whom I was brought into con- 
tact, say that they would many of them 
have pressed more on me. I felt it be- 
came a favour and declined ; so I let my- 
self out at the market price. To the 
further credit of my employers, let me say^ 
that never once have I met with an insult 
or even a slight Whether they suspected 
the truth, I know not, but my very poverty 
seemed tp win me their respect" 

She drew herself up somewhat proudly, 
with the dignity of infinite suffering. 

*' And your husband knows nothing of 
this ?'' Mr. Hume said. 

" H^ must never know/' she returned 
quickly, and with a look of alarm. " He 
believes — Heaven pardon me for the de- 
ceptioiQ ! — that I am engaged in teaching. 
Happily, a few hours' work each day brings 
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in a bare subsistence for both, and I can 
devote the rest of my time to him." 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
then the surgeon rose. When he next 
spoke his voice was tremulous with emotion. 

" Mrs. Morley, I am unfortunately a 
poor man — I have still a hard struggle 
before me. In truth I have always made 
my desire for wealth subservient to the 
interest I take in my profession. But I 
tell you candidly that I have never felt my 
inability to be generous so keenly as I do 
now." 

He turned away suddenly, and took his 
hat from the table. She responded with- 
out looking up. 

" I believe you, and from my heart I 
thank you. But even if you could help 
me I could not accept your help. I must 
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end this fight as I have commenced it — 
alone. Suppose I accepted money from 
friends/' she continued, " the money would 
come to an end — and what then ? Could I 
go on subsisting on charity ? No. Some 
other means must be found. You say a 
change to the Isle of Wight might save 
him r 

"Very possibly. These cold London 
fogs are killing him.'* 

She seemed to shrink at the last words, 
and pressed her white hands upon her 
forehead. Then she looked up suddenly. 

"Is this change necessary at once ?" 

He still spoke without turning towards 
her. He felt that his words were like a 
sentence of death, and he could not bear 
to witness the pain he inflicted. 

" You know I would not willingly distress 
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you/' he said, " but a delay, even of a few 
days, may be fatal." 

He half repented that he had uttered the 
wgrds, there was such a concentrated agony 
in the half-suppressed moan w^ich broke 
from her lips. He came to her side, 

" Forgive me for inflicting so much pain 
on you, but it is always advisable to be pre- 
pared for the worst.*' 

She rose and put out her hand. 

" Mr. Hume, from my inmost heart I 
thank you for your candour ; for your kind, 
generous sympathy. I must not keep you 
any longer, and — I want time to think over 
what you have said. Heaven may yet 
send some means of saving hini. You 
see," she added, with a faint smile, " I have 
become so inured to trouble that I can 
debate the matter calmly." 
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It was a feeble attempt to re-assure him 
as to her ability to bear her heavy trial ; 
but to the man whose life was passed amid 
«very phase of human suffering, there was 
more sorrow in the smile than in the 
anguish he had seen upon her face when he 
made the fatal announcement. 

" Good-bye," he said, clasping her 
hand in both his own, ''and Heaven 
grant that help may come to you quickly, 
for you deserve it if ever woman did. I 
shall see you early to-morrow. Send for 
me to-day if there is a change for the 
worse. Any medical skill \ possess I 
place at your service only too willingly. 
Would to God I could do more !'* 

She could only thank him with a look of 
gratitude, and sank into a chair again as he 
left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TEMPTATION. 

SlOR a long time she sat immov- 
able, with an utter desolation at 
her heart, which she had never 
felt before. Until the fatal announcement 
was made, she had been buoyed up with 
hope that in time her husband's malady 
would pass away. We can never admit 
the belief, until it is forced upon us, that 
the thing we value beyond all earthly trea- 
sures is to be torn from us by the stem 
hand of resistless fate. Even if our fears 
tend that way, we are prone to think that 
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the parting will not be to-day or to-morrow, 
or even a few months hence. Although 
we see the "Angel with the amaranthine 
wreath" pause and descend on many a 
startled home immediately around us, we 
still think he will pass us by, and respond 
to our heartfelt yearnings by granting us 
another spell of happiness in the companion- 
ship of the one so dearly loved. With 
Lady Deverell, however, the truth could 
no longer be denied. 

*' Is this some hideous dream ?" she said, 
recovering at last from the stupor which the 
shock had caused. " Have I not known 
misery and privation enough in these last 
sad months but I must be brought face to 
face with this stern, awful fact ? Oh, 
Arthur ! my love, my darling, can it be 
possible that a few short days may end all 
our happiness ? It cannot be ; I cannot 
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believe it. And yet his words only confinn 
fay fears. I see the tfuth in the worn 
cheeks, in the sunken eyes, in the poor pale 
lips. It must not — shall not be T' she 
cried, starting up in a sudden outburst of 
<lespair. " Oh, how the folly of m^ past 
life comes back upon me 1 A sum that I 
tcrasted over and over again on a wretched 
trinket or a useless dress might save his 
life. His life! — who is all in all to ma; 
dearer far than life itself — ^and yet, whdt 
can I do 'i what can I do ?*' 

Again she sank down in the utter agony 
of despair, and buried her face in her hands. 
As she did so, the faithful Susan glided into 
the room, and stood looking at her silently. 
Once more the burning fever of desire to 
hit upon some device aroused Lady Deverell 
into action. She rose suddenly, and paced 
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the room with rapid steps, and with her 
eyes intent upon the ground. 

" Twenty pounds !" she exclaimed. 
" Twenty pounds ! to save a life more pre- 
cious than all the wealth of the world ! It 
must be had — some way it must be had, or 
I shall go mad !" 

Suddenly she perceived Susan standing 
motionless by the doorway. 

"What do you do there? How dare 
you come in when you are not summoned ?*' 

she demanded, her natural sweetness quite 
deserting her under the accumulated pres- 
sure of her grief and the thought of its 
being intruded upon. 

"Oh, mum, forgive me," cried Susan, 
clasping her hands. " I know'd you was 
in trouble, and I couldn't bear to think you 
was alone." 
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In another moment Susan was kneeling- 
beside her mistress, who lay back in her 
chair utterly prostrate. The sympathy she 
so sorely needed had come when her 
agony had reached its climax, and changed 
her anger to a flood of tears. 

" Oh, forgive me, Susan," she sobbed, 
putting out her hand. " I am almost beside 
myself with grief." 

' The humble housemaid took the fair 
hand and kissed it, and held it to her 
bosom with a grace that true feeling alone 
can impart 

" Please don't ye give way, mum," she 
said, half sobbing herself. "Let me try 
and help you ; let us set to work and think. 
Come, there's a dear lady." 

The kindly words had the desired 
effect Lady Deverell rose from her 
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-chair, and paced slowly up and down the 
room. 

" There, I am better now," she said. 

Suddenly she paused with a surprised 
look before the bouquet of flowers which 
Susan had brought into the room while the 
•doctor was in the bed-room, 

" What flowers are these ?" she asked. 

" The flowers Mr. Herbert sent you, 
mum." 

" Mr. Herbert ? who is Mr. Herbert Y* 
Lady Deverell asked, in surprise^, 

" The artist what has the ground floor, 
mum. Buttons' master." 

" And why does he send flowers to me^ 
pray ?» 

Her position made her unusually sensi- 
tive. She fancied it was a liberty, and 
was readv to resent it in a moment 
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** Oh, I forgot to give his message/^ 
Susan replied. " He knowed Mr. Morley 
was ill, and sent them with his compli- 
ments, as he thought the gentleman might 
like theni." 

The loving wife was melted in a moment. 

"He sent them to my husband ! — ^that is. 
very kind of him. Tell him I thank him 
most sincerely." 

Susan had already decided on her course 
of action. The favourable reception of the 
flowers was a point gained, and she ven^ 
tured a step further. Humble as she was^ 
she knew she was on delicate ground ; but 
her love for Lady Deverell inspired her 
with a courage, and with a tact as well^ 
which might have been emulated by many 
who possessed more advantages of birth 
and education. 
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" Ah, mum," she continued, mysteriously, 
"you should see his pictures I" Then, in a 
low, confidential tone, " He's a painting a 
-Godiva, mum !" 

" Godiva ?" repeated Lady Deverell, with 
a slightly awakened curiosity. 

" Yes, mum. She as rode naked through 
Coventry, to save the people from the 
income-tax !" said poor Susan, jumbling up 
ithe chief grievance of the present day 
^ith the unjust impost upon the poor of 
•old. " And a noble woman, too, Mr. 
Herbert says ; but I say I'd rather her 
•than me. I wonder she didn't die of rheu- 
matics I" 

Lady Deverell had fallen into a state of 
abstraction again. The delicate attention 
of the artist to her husband, and the refer- 
-ence to his picture by the servant girl, had 
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roused her only for a moment Her grtef 
was too intense to be long diverted. 

" Twenty pounds ! — only twenty pounds I'** 
she muttered in a low tone, as she sat dow» 
again and restedjher cheek upon her hand. 

Susan looked [at her a moment as if en- 
deavouring to make up her mind for a bold 
effort. She passed slowly behind Lady 
Deverell's chair, and leaning over her 
shoulder, said in a low voice, 

" There's more ways than one of getting 
twenty pounds, mum." 

The words seemed to fall like an echa 
to her thoughts on the ear of the distracted 
wife. She started, and turned suddenly. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked, with 
wondering anxiety in her gaze. 

Susan had made the fatal plunge, but 
=now that she had done so she felt half 
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frightened at her own temerity. She, how- 
ever, went on speaking rapidly. 

" Well, mum, you'll please to 'scuse me, 
for I know you're a realy lady bom and 
bred; but Mr. Herbert heard somewhere 
that you was a model, and he said he 
wanted you to set to him. He's a coming 
up this morning." 

" Well !" 

"Well, mum — but you won't be angry 
with me ?'' 

" No, no ; go on." 

A wild desire to know in what way this 
information was connected with the coveted 
twenty pounds seemed to urge her on. 
Her eagerness emboldened Susan to pro- 
ceed. The maid leaned over her shoulder, 
and whispered a few rapid words in her 
ear. As she did so, a deep blush spread 
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instantly over Lady Deverell's face and 
neck and bosom. For an instant, astonish- 
ment held her dumb ; then indignation, 
fierce and burning, succeeded, and she 
started up glowing from head to foot with 
righteous anger. 

" How dare you ?'* she cried, " how dare 
you speak to me in this way ? Leave the 
room instantly." 

Susan, aghast and crest-fallen, stepped 
back a pace or two. Lady Deverell went 
on — 

" The insult ! Oh ! is there no one to 
protect me 'i Do you hear me ? Leave 
the room." 

It was too much for the poor housemaid. 
Her motive had been so honest, her desire 
so earnest, that to be thus misjudged was 
too much for her. She burst into tears. 
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•' I only did it to try and help you/* she 
sobbed, with her apron to her eyes, as she 
slowly left the room. 

" Is it come to this," cried Lady Deve- 
rell, looking wildly round, as if for some 
resource in her extremity. " Oh the 
wretchedness of poverty I I cannot even 
resent this insult by leaving the house. I 
•dare not tell him — it would be the death of 
him. Oh ! what shall I do ? what shall I 
<io?" 

She sank down with her head upon the 
table, utterly worn out As she did so, the 
bed-room door opened, and Sir Arthur came 
out and advanced towards her. 

" Katie !" he exclaimed in a low tone. 

In an instant she had started up and 
stood looking at him in wild alarm. She 
was too startled, by his coming so suddenly 
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upon her, to be able to utter a single word. 
He could not understand it 

" Why, what is the matter, darling ?" he 
asked in evident amazement 

** Matter," she echoed, recovering herself 
a little. " Oh, nothing. I declare, I think 
I was falling asleep — ha, ha, ha I How 
very absurd, was it not ? Fm so glad you 
came to rouse me. Fancy my falling asleep 
with my head on the table! How very 
ridiculous !" 

If she had died on the spot, she would 
not have let him see her anxiety. He was 
not half satisfied however. 

" I thought I heard you cry. You quite 
frightened me." 

" Did I ? Oh, Tm so sorry— I— I must 
have been dreaming — I think I was." 

" Why you look quite excited and 
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feverish/* he persisted. " What does it all 
mean ?" 

She was more herself by this time, and 
could act her difficult part better, though 
her heart felt as if breaking. 

" Did I ? It is only your fancy, dear. 
You are much too anxious about me. I 
feel quite well — perfectly well." 

The angels themselves might envy the 
sacrifice of that lie, so uttered in her ex- 
tremity. 

" You woke me up suddenly, you know, 
she continued. '' But, oh, Arty ! how wrong 
of you to get up again. I thought you 
were sleeping." 

" I have been asleep ; your cry roused 
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me. 



" Oh ! I am so sorry ; forgive me, dar- 
ling." She gave a wild look towards the 
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door. "If he should come now," she mut- 
tered to herself, ''what should I do? 
Come, Arty, you must go back like a good 
boy. I will not be disobeyed, you know. 
Ha, ha, ha ! fancy my falling asleep upon 
the table ! I was rather restless last night" 

She was working herself into a fever of 
anxiety to get him away again ; but he 
lingered as if reluctant to leave her. 

" Come, Arty. I have a dozen things to 
do ; shopping, and all sorts of things, and 
you must not detain me." 

" Well, I will obey you," he said at 
length. " I feel very weak. You must get 
your shopping done, and then give yourself 
some rest You don't look at all well." 

She had got him to the door of the bed- 
room by this time. Her strength was 
almost gone. 
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" Good-bye," she said, " be sure you lie 
down until I come back." 

She closed the door, and then the life 
passed fairly out of her, and she slid down 
helpless on the floor, with her head against 
the door. She lay there panting like a 
hunted hare for five minutes or more ; then 
the necessity for action again aroused her. 
Was she never to be defeated — ^this loving 
wife? Would the love which was her 
very being uphold her yet through further 
long drawn trials ? 

" Thank Heaven for that at least !" she 
said. "Thank God they did not meet! 
How wretchedly ill he looks ! , Is there no 
resource ? I cannot see him die like this^ 
it is too fearful." 

Suddenly, as a corpse is brought to life 
by an electric current, a thrill seemed to 
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pass through her frame. She started up— 
her whole frame quivering. 

" And yet — ^to save him ! to save him ! 
Yes, yes, it shall be done; it shall be done. 
Arthur, my love, my darling, you shall be 
saved !— but, oh, the shame ! the degrada- 
tion ! God help me, what shall I do ?" 

At this instant the door opened, and 
a gentleman quietly entered the room. 
He started as his eye fell on Lady 
Deverell, and stood silent a moment She 
turned on him quickly, there was no con- 
cealing her emotion, and she was conscious 
of it 

" What is the meaning of this intrusion ?" 

she demanded. 

**I beg your pardon," the gentleman 
replied. " I knocked twice, and thought 
there was no one here. I intended to 
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leave this note. I am an artist ; my name 
is Herbert.'* 

Was her invocation to a higher power 

answered in this way? It seemed so. 

The power to struggle against her fate had 

gone out of her. She felt dazed and 

bewildered by the tangled maze, and 

allowed herself to drift whither the tide of 

fa-te seemed bearing her. As the name 

passed the stranger's lips, she seemed like 

one turned to stone. 

'* The die is cast," she muttered ; " \ 
accept my fate." 



CHAPTER V. 
A woman's sacrifice. 

[ HE dull morning light was stealing 
into the room where the sick 
man lay. A cold, cheerless 
light, which only came to reveal the 
wretched atmosphere of the London attic. 
An atmosphere heavy with the smoke- 
laden fog and frost of winter in the metro- 
polis — an atmosphere more pitiless than 
the deadly weapons of opposing armies ; 
which slays its countless victims, already 
prostrate with disease ; which comes like a 
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curse upon those who are unable to meet it 
with the matchless shield of health. 

Lady Deverell sat by the bedside of the 
sufferer, as she had sat, with scarcely an 
interval of repose, for three nights and 
days. The doctor's injunctions, careful 
nursing and nourishment, must be obeyed 
as far as lay in her power ; but with respect 
to both, she felt that the bitter end was 
approaching. Her own bodily strength 
was failing — her scanty means were well 
nigh exhausted. She had been unable to 
leave her husband's side for any engage^ 
ment. She dared not remain away from 
the house. The cough was enough to tear 
the sufferer to pieces. The rupture of 
another vessel would be fatal, unless help 
were immediately summoned 

" The cough is killing me," moaned the 
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sick man. " If I could only get an hour's 
rest! This wretched fog — it chokes me I 
I cannot get my breath. Lift me up." 

She managed to raise him on the pillow, 
but even this slight movement brought on 
another attack 

" Wine," he feebly muttered, when it 
had somewhat subsided. 

She hastened to the table, and raised the 
bottle. There was not another drop in it 
A look of despair came upon her face. She 
had given the stimulant at intervals through 
the night without noticing how rapidly it 
diminished. She returned to the bed- 
side. 

'' I am sorry to say I have no more, 
dear. I will get you some tea as soon as 
Susan is down." 

He turned away from her with a look of 
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<lisappointmenL Weakness made him un- 
reasonable. 

" You should have had some in last 
night/' he said. "It was thoughtless of 
you to forget it, considering the state I am 
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The words cut her like a knife. She 
took her purse from her pocket — it only 
contained a few silver coins— her only bar- 
rier between positive starvation for herself 
and for him. What wonder that the ici- 
ness of despair crept upon her heart at last ? 
Her husband spoke again. 
, " Cover me up. I am chilled to the 
bone.'* 

She had placed upon the bed the whole 
of the scanty bedding with which they were 
supplied. She looked round the room* 
An old dress and her own shawl were upon 
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a chair. She brought these and spread 
them upon the bed. Another violent fit of 
coughing succeeded. Again the sick man 
sank back quite exhausted. 

Susan entered the room softly, and stole 
once to the bed. Since the time she had 
been dismissed from the room, she had not 
relaxed in her exertions to aid the unfor- 
tunate husband and wife, but she had said 
little to the latter. She seemed even 
more diligent, however, in her exertions 
to alleviate the sufferings of the for- 
mer. 

" We shall want some coals, Susan. The 
fire is almost out" 

" Please, mum, the coals is out too," was 
the answer. 

Again that look of blank despair came 
into the wife's face. She felt driven on- 
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wards to a point beyond human endurance, 
but she said not a word yet. 

" Make the kettle boil down-stairs, and 
bring it up as soon as you can." 

" Yes, mum." 

A long interval passed. At length the 
scanty breakfast was brought up. Some 
tea was held to Deverell's lips. He turned 
away from it, testily. 

'* Sleep, sleep. I want sleep/' he mut- 
tered. " Oh, God I if I could only get 
some sleep I" 

He closed his eyes. He was in the last 
stage of exhaustion — 3, corpse could hardly 
have appeared more livid, 

Susan stood by the bedside, and looked 
at him a moment Then she went to Lady 
Deverell, who was placing the tray upon 
the table. She pointed to the bed« 
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"I didn't mean to say no more, but I 
must. You ain't a-going to let him lay 
there and die." 

The woman she addressed had been 
battling with the subject for a week. She 
knew the fate that was over her, but she 
had resisted it day after day, hour after 
hour. The fatal moment had come at last. 

" No, I am not. If I sacrificed my souJ 
he should be saved." 

She went to the chimney-piece, and took 
from it a bottle labelled "Chloral Hydrate. 
She poured out a small quantity, mixed 
it with water, and held it to the patient's 
lips. 

" Swallow it, dearest," she said. "It will 
give you rest." 

He yielded to the last word, and took 
the draught His wife turned to Susan. 
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"I shall watch him till he sleeps, and 
then leave the bell-rope near his hand. 
Can you listen for the bell, and come up if 
he should ring ?" 

"Yes. To help you I will come up 
every half-hour — now!^ 

The last word was meant to intimate 
that she would make any sacrifice for the 
woman who so sacrificed herself for one she 
loved. 

" God will reward you, Susan," was the 
answer. 

When she was left alone, she sat down 
by the bedside again. After a time, the 
laboured breathing of the patient grew 
calmer. He slept 

Then she rose up and prepared to depart 
She looped up the long masses of her rich 
golden hair, but paused suddenly with a 
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shudder, and forbore to fasten the tresses 
too securely. Next she took one more 
look at the sleeper, and knelt for a few 
brief moments by the bedside. Then, 
with a face as white as hers who " built 
herself an everlasting name " in Coventry 
of old, she passed silently from the room. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SUNSHINE ON THE SEA. 

j FINE day on the southern coast 
of England, A day of endless 
sunshine. A fragment of the de- 
parted summer, blown back from the other 
hemisphere by the gales of the last month, 
to refresh our eyes and hearts, A day to 
drive care from the inmost corners of the 
heart and brain ; to pour oxygen into the 
lungs until the vital functions burst the 
bounds of daily routine, and make us feel 
that we could run, leap, shout, or do any 
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wild thing on these warm sienna sands^ 
from the exuberant vitality of pure ex- 
istence. 

Under the lew cliffs at Ventnor, the sea 
lazily lapped the fallen fragments of rock^ 
and the variegated pebbles on the beach. 
Orange seaweed swayed idly in the tide. 
The sunlight lay like a pathway of dia* 
monds stretching far out to the distant 
sea-line, where the ships, with drooping sails, 
drifted slowly on through the light haze 
which floated far down the Channel track* 
All Nature basked in that glorious sunlight, 
and seemed to be taking a siesta after the 
stormy turmoil of the winter days. 

So thought Sir Arthur Deverell as he 
lay on the beach, well wrapped up, and 
looked out over the broad blue expanse 
before him. His wife sat by his side, happy 
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in his enjoyment. She was busy with some 
needle-work, which did not, however, pre- 
vent her casting now and then an anxious 
glance at the pale cheek of her husband^ 
or pausing occasionally to re-arrange 
the rug upon which he lay, and draw 
closer the warm wrapper round his 
throat. 

" This is heaven," Sir Arthur said, lying 
quite back, and looking straight up into 
the clear sky overhead. " If heaven is 
anything like this, I don't care how soon I 
go there.'* 

" Oh, Arthur ! It pains me to hear you 
talk in that way — it is like irreverence; and 
we ought to be so thankful now we are 
here." 

" It is not irreverence, darling. We none 
of us know what It is really like, and I sa 
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again, emphaticallj% I should be satisfied if 
it were like this." 

" You think so now because of the change 
from those dreadful streets, but remember 
you did not value such a scene as this 
when you could always have it Even this 
would pall in time. We appreciate earthly 
joys by contrasts. There must be some** 
thing more in the joys of immortality.** 

" If this is not heaven, you are an angel 
any way, and I can only say, God bless you 
for all your goodness, Katie. I don't think/' 
he added, ''that I did rightly appreciate 
the blessings I had before. We are all too 
apt to consider them our due, even when 
they are not fairly earned by lawful labour. 
Perhaps that is why they were takeii 
away." 

There was a tone of sadness in the last 
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words, which at once caught the ear of the 
wife. 

" Never mind," she said quickly. " We 
won't think of that now. You must forget 

the past and enjoy the present, and get well 
as fast as possible." 

She applied herself diligently to her 
work. He picked up some pebbles, and 
began throwing them into the clear waves 
which were creeping slowly towards their 
feet over the patches of sand below the 
pebbly ridge. Suddenly he desisted. 

«" Katie !" he said, " how did you get the 
money to come here ?" 

It was fortunate for her that his eyes: 
were intent on a distant ship, which seemed 
to have caught a breeze out on the horizon*. 
Her face flushed to almost as deep a tint 
as the crimson wool she held in her hand^ 
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then she grew deadly pale; her hand 
trembled,- and she lost all power of utter- 
ance. 

" Don't you hear, Kate ?" he repeated. 
" How did you get the money to come 

here T 

She was beginning to recover her powers 
of speech, though her voice was forced and 

unnatural. 

"By dint of hard work and economy^ 

dear," she answered. 

"Economy, indeed!" he went on. "Star- 
vation diet as far as you were concerned, I 
know. I don't believe you told me a 
tithe of what you suffered in that horrible 
place. You must have managed very 
cleverly, Kate, to have pulled us through 
as you did. I don't half understand it 
now." 
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Every word he uttered sent a new thrill 
of terror through her. It seemed like 
treading on the brink of her secret ; and a 
feeling of deadly sickness crept over her, 
so that she had hardly power to sit erect 

'' Do not talk about it, dean I wish to 
draw a veil over that time, and to enjoy the 
delightful present Promise me you will 
not refer to it again." 

"Yes, if you wish. It was a horrible 
time, truly. But it is good for me to think 
of it, for it reminds me of all you have done 
for me, my darling." 

He turned towards her, and took her 
iiand. 

"What a sweet little hand," he con* 
tinned, "thinner than it was, but still a 
model for a painter or sculptor." 

She snatched it away suddenly, with an 
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impulse impossible to restrain, while a deep^ 
flush again mounted to her forehead. 

This time he could not avoid seeing Jt^ 
for he was looking full in her face. He 
half rose from his recumbent posture, sur- 
prised and pained. 

"Why, Kate, you used not to dislike 
those endearing expressions. Is my admi- 
ration no longer acceptable ?" 

A fortunate accident came to her aid. 

" You do not see those two horrid-look- 
ing men staring at us from the cliff," she 
said, hurriedly. 

"True," he answered, turning towards 
the spot where they stood. "Still, you 
need not be so upset by a pair of grinning 
East-enders, though they do take us for a 
couple of lovers. I had forgotten that the 
Isle of Wight is not quite so secluded as 
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our more remote Devonshire nooks. Do 
you mean to say," he continued, after a 
pause, " that we are to live like ' real gentle- 
folks' while we are here ? It seems quite a 
joke after all we have gone through." 

** That subject again ! — remember your 
promise." 

" Ah, well, I had forgotten ; but is it 
really to be so ?" 

" For a time at least, perhaps always, for 
I hope in a few weeks you will be well, and 
then you can do many things, and I shall 
be able to do much more myself when I see 
the good old healthy brown in your cheeks 
again. A week of this sunshine will work 
wonders. Will you try to walk a little ? 
The doctor said you should.'* 

" Yes, if you wish ; but I must have 
your arm." 
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She helped him to rise, and gathering up 
the wraps, gave him her arm. 

They went on slowly along the sunny 
shore, the waves laughing at their feet, the 
white gulls soaring high in the cloudless 
ether, and the fresh sea-fragrance filling the 
air around with health and its concomitant 
blessings. As the wife had said, a week of 
this sunshine would work wonders. Even 
now his cheek was beginning to glow, and 
his step was firmer than it had been for 
many a long day ; while the thought of this 
almost made the tender wife forget the 
dreadful ordeal she had so recently under- 
gone, and which seemed to her now like a 
terrible dream, from which she had but just 
awakened. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STORM AND DARKNESS. 



UT the sunshine was not to be. 
Our treacherous winter climate 
cannot be trusted for a day. The 
■next morning brought a strong south-easter 
that sent the salt spray in blinding sheets 
against the window of their little lodging, 
-which stood upon the cliff to the west of 
the small bay of Ventnor. The rain poured 
down in torrents the whole day long. 
Now and then a slight break in the dark 
masses of cloud, which hung like a pall 
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over the sea, revealed the writhing waves, 
literally beaten down by the gale, which 
hissed and howled and moaned for ad- 
mittance at every door and window, and 
which no amount of precaution from those 
within could wholly exclude. 

Ships under close- reefed topsails standing 
up channel had a hard fight that day to 
bear up to windward, so as to clear the 
island. Fishing boats und^r a scrap of 
canvas fought it out as long as they could, 
and then ran for shelter to the nearest 
port Huge steamers, homeward bound, 
built to defy all ordinary gales, laboured 
heavily, and shipped green seas until all 
signs of life disappeared from the deck, 
-except the look-out and the men at the 
wheel. Night fell on a howling, roaring, 
screaming tumult of rocks and waves and 
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winds, and labouring ships, which it was a 
mercy the darkness shut from the sight, for 
on the pitiless headlands of our English 
coast many a home was made desolate that 
^^ght, and many a rich cargo lay scattered 
over miles of seaweed-laden rocks. 

Another day. — The wind had gone down 
somewhat, but the rain, brought by the 
breeze which had shifted more to the west, 
still fell in unceasing torrents. The first 
day, with its storm and tempest, had yielded 
enough of interest to Sir Arthur to beguile 
the time ; though, even with the excite- 
ment of this storm, it was tedious work 
to sit all day in a small room watching the 
leaden sky and leaden sea without, when 
the previous day had been so full of sun- 
shine and promise. The dull monotony 
which followed was a trial to his patience 
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which, in his weakness, made him petulant 
and unhappy. 

He dragged himself feebly from window 
to fire, from fire to window, a hundred 
times. He pressed his forehead against 
the cold damp glass, straining his eyes to 
windward, in the vain hope of detecting a 
brighter gleam. He tapped the homely 
weather-glass at intervals of half an hour, 
but at each tap, it went resolutely down- 
wards, until hope itself seemed to desert 
him, and he seated himself gloomily by 
the fire. 

"Confound it. Kate!" he exclaimed. 

" We might as well have stayed where we 

were, as come down here for this sort of 

thing. The houses did shelter us in London; 

eems to cut you to pieces." , 

ig shot through the wife's 
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heart as she heard these words, and thought 

of the cniel sacrifice she had made to 

achieve this end. But the disappointment 

lay heavy on her own heart too, and so 

«he excused him. 

" Never mind, dear. We may have 
sunshine to-morrow." 

** Not a bit of it. Look at the glass. It's 
down to * much rain.* Do put away that 
work, Kate. Read to me a bit." 

The objectionable work, which was 
scarcely ever laid aside, so that by means 
of it she might prolong their sojourn on 
the coast, was at once relinquished, and she 
brought one of his favourite books and 
<:ommenced reading. With the restlessness 
-of weakness, he only listened for a shorttime 
and then sauntered again to the window 
She went on, however, hoping to interest 
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him and draw his thoughts away from the 
gloomy weather. Suddenly he said — 

" It's awfully tedious sitting in here for 
two whole days. It doesn't rain much 
now, and the wind is falling. I think I 
shall go out" 

" Arthur !'' she cried, rising with conster* 
nation in her face, " you must not think of 
such a thing.'' 

" Why not ? I can wrap up well. It 
won't do me a bit of harm if I don't get 
wet You can put on your water-proof^ 
and help me down to the beach. They're 
drawing a net there ; I should like to see 
them." 

In vain she entreated. It only made 
him more obstinate. His long illness had 
made him like a spoilt child. With a heavy 
heart, she set to work to take every pre- 
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caution to shield him as much as possible 
from the still searching wind ; and then draw- 
ing on her own somewhat scanty water- 
proof, she prepared to accompany him. 
The landlady, who was in the passage 
when they emerged, looked aghast when 
she heard Sir Arthur's intention. 

"Why, it'll be the death of you, sir,'' the 
good woman exclaimed ; " and it's not fit 
weather for the lady to go out either." 

" Oh, nonsense ! It 11 do us both good," 
was the petulant rejoinder. 

A biting gust of wind, as they issued 
from the house, somewhat shook his belief 
however. A shiver passed through his. 
frame. His wife observed it in an instant. 

" There, Arty ! I knew you would feel 
it," she exclaimed anxiously. 

*'Oh, it is nothing, only just the first 
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coming out. We shan't feel it below the 
clifTs. It cuts rather keenly over here." 

They went down the winding path to the 
beach, and seeking the shelter of a fishing- 
boat drawn up on the shingle, watched the 
fishermen hauling in the net containing 
the few stray denizens of the deep, which 
a chance haul sometimes brought them in 
the stormy winter time. 

" I am very comfortable here, Kate," he 
said, when they had sat some time in 
silence. " Would you mind walking on to 
the library to see if the newspapers are 
come ?" 

•'What! and leave you here alone, Arty ?" 

" Why not ? I shall be all right You 
won't be gone long. Don't fidget about 
me so much, dear." 

What could she say in answer ? She 
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isaw that opposition would irritate him. 
With a heavy heart she went on her way 
along the esplanade. 

"Not much luck this time," said Sir 
Arthur, to the tarpaulined, heavy-booted 
fisherman, who threw the last fish into a 
maund with a somewhat discontented air. 

" No, sir ; not much doing in our line in 
weather like this. They seem to be having 
tetter luck over yonder," he added, looking 
with envious eyes along the beach to the 
westward. 

Sir Arthur rose and passed round the 
boat, so as to look in the. same direction. 
About a quarter of a mile away several 
men and boys seemed busily engaged in 
filling baskets from a seine-boat which had 
just come in. Without further reflection 
the invalid started off towards the spot. 
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" I can be back before she returns," he 
said, as if to quiet his conscience with 
regard to the alarm he knew his wife would 
feel, when she found he had departed from, 
the sheltered spot where she had left him. 

It was a long bit of rough walking for 
one in his condition. The wind was in his 
face, and in spite of every precaution, the 
rain penetrated his clothing here and there.. 
Once or twice he repented his resolve, but 
the spot did not seem far distant, and it 
was a sheltered one. Before he reached 
it, however, he paused in dismay. The 
loving arm which was always ready to help 
him was sadly missed. He was weaker 
than he thought. He sat down damp and 
fatigued on a fragment of rock. A chill 
seemed to strike to his very heart He 
rose and began to retrace his steps. A 
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feeling of faintness came over him. He 
sat down again, this time on the shingle. 
He strove to rise again and failed. His 
•eyes closed ; he lay back half insensible on 
the wet beach, with the rain falling on 
him, and the rising wind hissing above his 
prostrate form. 

So, with a wild terror in her eyes, and a 
dull pain at her heart, she found him ten 
minutes after. Ten fatal minutes to him, for 
the next day he was unable to rise from his 
bed, and all her hopes and her terrible 
.sacrifice had been in vain. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SNATCHED PROM DEATH. 

?1HAT was to be done ? The care- 
ful instructions given by Mr. 
Hume in the event of a relapse 
had been strictly attended to, yet the 
patient grew worse. A local physician was 
called in, but his prescriptions were una- 
vailing. Lady Deverell saw that the small 
sum of money so dearly earned was rapidly 
dwindling. A large slice of it had 
already gone to the new doctor, who was 
ignorant of his patient's financial position. 
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Ill 



The days were slipping rapidly by, and no 
change for the better appeared — nothing to 
lighten the gloom which had again setded 
on the now almost despairing wife- 
She was fairly beaten. Beyond the 
money now in her position there was posi- 
tively no resource. All her dark days of 
trial, all her struggles, all her sacrifice, had 
ended in this ! Still she continued to 
maintain a cheerful countenance, and to 
talk hopefully while with her husband, 
though the effort to do so almost over- 
tasked her strength. 

Ten days passed, and things remained 
the same. The patient was rapidly getting 
weaker. The fever, resulting from the 
exposure he had undergone, had reduced 
him to a mere skeleton. His weakness was 
appalling. It was with difficulty he could 
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lift his hand, and the amount of nourish- 
ment he could be induced to swallow was 
utterly inadequate to maintain his strength. 
She took the new physician aside, and 
•questioned him closely. He was a keen 
:man^ but his experience had been com- 
paratively limited, and he had not had the 
•benefit of that intercourse widi the leading 
:men in the profession, which in London, 
•and in other great centres of population, 
•tends to sharpen the faculties of rival 
practitioners, and opens fresh fields of 
pathological research, the results of which 
are more startling than the outer world 
would be quite willing to credit. 

He told her, as she anticipated, that he 
was seriously alarmed at her husband's 
condition, and considered his case a matter 
for consultation. Was there any second 
opinion in the place she would care to have. 
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or would his former medical attendant be 
preferred ? 

She had thought often of Mr. Hume, in 
^hose calm judgment she had such perfect 
reliance ; but it was useless thinking of him 
410W. Her means would not admit of her 
bringing him from London, and she could 
4iot ask him to undertake the journey at 
his own expense. So she shook her head 
sadly, and said she could only trust to the 
treatment now pursued. 

The physician told her a crisis was at 
liand — that the life of her husband hung 
ijpon a thread. 

" If he does not rally by to-morrow," he 
^A, " I fear you must prepare yourself for 
the worst I do not quite like the responsi- 
bility. Will you allow me to bring Dr. 
Brown ?" 

VOL. II. 8 
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" I will send you an answer in an hour,"^ 
she replied. 

The doctor departed, and she sat down 
to think, and to count her little hoard. 
Ten pounds was all that was left her- — ten 
pounds with which to face the gloomy- 
future, with the certainty of a long illness^ 
with the probability of something far worse. 
She knew that the fee of the doctor who 
had been named was a high one. To part 
with even one of those few golden coins was 
worse than parting with her life's blood, for 
they were necessary to the maintenance of 
a life far dearer than her own. She felt 
driven to desperation. There was but one 
resource — she would write to Mr. Hume. 

She sent a message to the local practi- 
tioner to say she would defer a consultation 
with Dr. Brown until she had a reply from 
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her husband's former medical attendant 
Then she sat down and wrote all the par- 
ticulars of the illness to the kind London 
surgeon. 

AH that night she watched by the bed- 
side in terrible anxiety. Sleep was the one 
thing needful to restore a healthy reaction 
in the patient, and sleep resolutely deserted 
his pillow. The morning found him weaker 
than he had ever been, and the wife still 
sat watching by the bedside while the slow 
hours dragged along. Her thoughts were 
on Mr. Hume, who, about this time, must 
be receiving her letter. Her hopes were 
centred in him. Would he come ? She 
knew, if he could by any possibility get 
away, he would ; but other patients, in as 
critical a state, might keep him in town. 
She had asked for a telegram, and as the 
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time drew near when she might expect it, 
her anxiety was almost more than she could 
bear. At last it came. 

"/ cannot possibly start this morning. 
Will endeavour to do so by late train '^ 

The physician came at the usual hour. 
He shook his head in answer to her in- 
quiry. 

'* We must hope for the best/' he said. 

She knew what this meant, and felt that 
his hope was small indeed. Still her faith 
in Mr. Hume sustained her even in this 
extremity. 

" You do not think there is immediate 
danger ?" she said. 

*'No. He may linger for forty-eight 
hours or even more. If a change for the 
better does not take place in that time, 
there is scarcely a hope. Have you no friend 
to whom you can send at a time like this ?" 
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"No. I would rather be alone. The 
landlady is very good, and does all I 
wish." 

" But you will injure yourself if you do 
not get some rest" 

" If he recovers, there is no fear for me. 
If he does not " 

She could not finish the sentence. She 
broke down utterly. She would have added, 
" it is of little moment/' but grief choked 
her utterance. The doctor led her from the 
landing, where this conversation had taken 
place, to the sitting-room below. 

" Let me advise you to get a little fresh 
air and some breakfast You will be better 
able to attend to your duties," he said. 

She shook her head sadly. There could 
be no relaxation for her unless her mind 
were relieved. 
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She found that Mr. Hume must arrive 
by ten o'clock, or he could not be with them 
until the morning. The thought of another 
night of anxious watching was terrible to 
her. The day wore slowly away. The 
evening brought her a letter from town. 
It was in Mr. Hume's handwriting. She 
tore it open, dreading a disappointment 
It ran as follows. 

" My dear Mrs. Morley, — I send a line 
in addition to my telegram, to say that 
I will use every effort to be with you this 
evening. I must see some patients this 
morning. If their state were not so critical 
I would start at once. Let it be under- 
stood that I come to you as a friend. I 
must insist on this. That walk in the rain 
was madness. 

" Yours, in great haste, 

" H. T. Hume." 
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To this was appended the following, the 
•commencement of which, even in the midst 
-of her grief, caused her to start with sur- 
prise. 

" My dear Lady Deverell, — Since 
writing the foregoing, a strange thing has 
happened. I have learned your secret, 
and have some startling news for you. Be 
of good cheer. If we can pull your good 
husband through, there is a happy future 
•before you. Not a word more, as I must 
•catch the morning mail." 

" What can he mean ? How can he have 
-discovered my secret ?" she exclaimed as 
she laid down the letter. " Thank heaven 
he is coming, however. God grant that he 
inay not be too late !" 

Ten o^clock brought the physician, who 
-came at that hour to meet Mr. Hume. A 
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messenger had been sent to the station^ 

that there might be no unnecessary delay 

in reaching the house. As the dock struck 

the half-hour, there was a sound of wheels 

outside. Lady Deverell rushed from the 

room, and down to the front door. In 

another moment, Mr. Hume was clasping 

her hands in his, and had almost to carry 

her to a seat The phjrsician was close 

behind her. 

** How is he ?" said Mr. Hume, in a low 

tone, as the doctor approached. 

" Still living,*' was the only answer — un-- 

heard by Lady Deverell. 

" Can I go up at once ?" 

" Yes." 

" You will stay here till we return, my 
dear Mrs. Morley. It is absolutely neces- 
sary ; but I need hardly say I will not keep^ 
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you in suspense a moment longer than I 
can help." 

She only nodded her head in reply, and 
the two doctors left the room together. 

They approached the bedside. The 
patient, propped up with pillows to ease 
the laboured breathing, lay with closed 
eyes, to all appearance dying. 

He was scarcely conscious. Mr. Hume 
placed his finger on the pulse. It was only 
just perceptible — the mere feeble fluttering 
which precedes dissolution. Next he drew 
aside the clothing, and placing a stethoscope 
over the heart, listened attentively. Then 
he tapped the chest lightly with his finger^ 
again listening. 

'* Water in the pericardium," he said at 
length, to the physician who stood opposite. 

" Yes, it has defied all my efforts. I 
fear he cannot live out the night," 
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" Not half an hour in his present state. 
He is dying now." 

"Had we not better tell his wife "i I only 
waited for you to confirm niy opinion." 

" Not yet." 

The resolute surgeon drew a morocco 
case from his pocket, and opening it, took 
out a small silver instrument with an ivory 
handle. It was as delicate almost as a 
needle, and sharpened to the finest point 
It fitted into a sheath, also of silver, only 
just sufficiently large for the needle to pass 
through. One end of the sheath was 
bevelled, and fitted closely round the needle 
at about the eighth of an inch from the 
point — the other end, near the ivory handle, 
was turned outward like the end of a 
stethoscope. This instrument is known by 
the name of a trochar. 

With a face as calm as if he were putting 
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a pin into a pin-cushion, the surgeon passed 
the instrument in between the ribs of the 
patient, right over the heart, until it had 
penetrated to a certain depth. Then he 
withdrew his hand. 

The instrument, which he had left in the 
flesh, was observed to vibrate in unison 
with the mavemtnt of the heart. 

He had penetrated the pericardium— 
the sac which contains the heart — and had 
just touched the heart itself! It b well 
Jcnown that the heart mav. under certaJJi con- 



ditions, be tcwxied, and even peotttated 
slightly withoiJt absolute daugor, aiid in tl^ij^ 
case it was a matter of He and dealiL 

Having satisfied Lim'^^ liiat ibe ixittrU' 
ment had penetcatrf to a j»uffAci«xt d^i^Ab, 
Mr. Hume tocfls: the i«td *:J!f t3u*: x*%ru^ bt> 
tween his finger aiid tx;uxr^l/, aiid ^urtrw i 
lightly out, leaving lii*: ii«iil ii* liij: fi*^ii 
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As he did so, a thin stream of water 
flowed slowly out through the sheath. The 
two stood and watched. 

Five minutes passed. The water con- 
tinued to flow; the breathing grew less 
laboured ; the pulse quickened ; signs of 
vitality reappeared in the face. 

Five minutes more, and the patient 
opened his eyes. He fixed them with a 
strange dazed stare on Mr. Hume. 

" My God, what a relief !" he said. 

The voice was clear and calm, but the 
sui^eon arrested him at once. 

*' Lie still ! — do not speak ! Your life 
depends on yourself now." 

A look of gratitude was the only answer.- 
The eyes closed again, and in ten minutes 
more Sir Arthur slept like a healthy 
infant 



CHAPTER IX. 

A VISITOR AT THE COTTAGE, 

gBOUT the same time that Sir 
Arthur was luxuriating on the 
beach at Ventoor, bdbre that 
imprudent walk in the wet, a stranger made 
his appearance at the gate of the game- 
keeper's cottage, in the woods of Norton. 

He was a man of some thirty years of 
^e, possessing a well-knit frame, and a 
■complexion browned to a mahogany tint 
by exposure to sun and air. His dress, 
-c<»isisting of a blue cloth pea-jacket, blade 
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trousers, and a round felt hat, had some- 
thing suggestive of the sea about it, and 
there was an easy independence in his 
movements which might naturally lead one 
to conclude that the sea was his calling, or,, 
at least, that he had just come from off a 
voyage. Indications were also there that,^ 
in spite of his plebeian character, he had 
been a successful man. His clothes were 
new, and scrupulously clean ; his hair and 
whiskers, though long, were carefully 
trimmed ; on his finger flashed a ring con- 
taining a diamond of no mean qualitjT 
and his neat black tie, tied in the sailor's- 
knot fashion, was additionally secured by 
a gold pin with a genuine nugget for a head,, 
as large as a hazel nut 

He was leaning with both arms upon the 
gate, looking around with an expression in. 
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which joy and sorrow were curiously min- 
gled. The cigar which he had been smoking 
— the odour from which at once proclaimed 
the genuine Havannah — had, in his ab- 
straction, been allowed to go out, while the 
quick action of the back of his brown hand 
across his eyes indicated more than once 
that a tear had stolen unbidden from be- 
neath his lashes. 

The gamekeeper's wife came from the 
cottage door with a basket of linen, which 
she was about to hang out to dry on the 
line stretched across the garden. Per- 
ceiving the stranger, she paused a moment 
in some surprise, and then advancing a 
few steps, said, in her broad Devonshire 
dialect— 

" What do 'ee plaze to want ?*' 

The stranger roused himself from the 
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reverie into which he had fallen, and 
taking his arms off the gate, addressed the 
woman in reply. 

"Well, I want a good many things, 
missus. In the first place," he said, in- 
specting his defunct cigar, " Til ask you to 
be so good as to give me a light, if it ain't 
troubling you too muck" 

The woman eyed him somewhat suspi- 
ciously, but she could hardly refuse so 
simple a request. She set down her basket, 
and moved towards the cottage. That a 
foreign-looking man like this should be 
hanging about a lonely cottage in the 
absence of the master, she considered 
•decidedly mysterious. She had no desire 
to encourage him more than she could 
avoid. 

Possessing herself of a box of matches. 
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she returned towards the gate. The 
stranger took them with a quiet " Thank 
you/' struck one on the box, and shielding 
it from the wind in the homy cavity of his 
hand — ^without in the least regarding the 
flame that played full upon the palm — he 
<lrew up his cigar again. 

He handed bade the box with a renewed 
^* thank you ;" took two or three more 
vigorous pufis» and then staring the woman 
straight in the face, without appearing in 
the least offensive, said : 

" And what might your name be now ?" 

The correct thing would have been 

for the woman to have questioned kim^ 

and she felt it The stranger, however, 

possessed that air of authority which is a 
frequent accompaniment of success, and 

she yielded the point. 

VOL. II. Q 
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" I be called Morcombe," she answered^ 

** And your husband is gamekeeper here 
I reckon ?'' 

" Ees, plaze sure." 

« Is he in ?" 

Now, coming from a person less well-to- 
do in appearance, this question would have 
been alarming, but with the quickness 
women usually display in noting any little 
particulars of costume, Mrs. Morcombe 
had taken in the facts of the diamond ring 
and the nugget; and as she was well 
advanced in years, and there were, more- 
over, no indications of the gay Lothario 
about the stranger, she gradually gained 
confidence. Divested of some of its dialect^ 
which is tedious to the uninitiated, her 
answer was as follows : 

" No. He be gonq into Landport to-day 
to see Mr. Bulfinch." 
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" What, Bulfinch the lawyer ?" 

" Yes, him as bought Norton Towers^ 
or leastways, him as come into it" 

The stranger gave a sh'ght start, and 
turned his eyes full upon the woman. 

" Bulfinch bought Norton Towers ?" he 
repeated in an amazed tone. 

" Well, as good as bought it. It's his;, 
any way. They do say he had a heap of 
money on the place, and come into it that 
way. But I reckon you be a stranger in 
these parts, or you'd a knowed all that" 

" Well, I am a stranger in one sense, 
but I used to know the place well when a 
boy. So Bulfinch has got Norton, has 
he ? Well, he was always a clever old 
chap." 

" Not so very old neither," the woman 
responded. " 'Tis the young Bulfinch I'm 

9—2 
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telling about, not the old one. He's been 
dead and gone this four year." 
•* Oh, the young Bulfinch is it ?" 
The correction did not seem of much 
importance to the speaker. It was the 
fact of a stranger being in the place of 
the Deverells which seemed to impress 
him. He went on — 

" And what's become of Sir Arthur ?" 
" Ah, that's more than I can say. I've 
lieered tell that he's away in London trying 
to make a living somehow. But he's 
a proud man is Sir Arthur, and he won't 
take help from nobody, nor let 'em know 
where he is." 

'* I suppose he's got enough to keep him 
comfortably ?" 

Mrs. Morcombe shook her head. " I 
don't know much about it," she said, " but 
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they do say that he hadn't a shilling 
when all was paid. My good man could 
tell you more. It was a bad day for 
him when Bulfinch became lord and 
master. There's never no pleasing the 
likes o' he. But maybe you're a friend of 
his. If so, I ask your pardon.'* 

The stranger reassured her on this 
point, and mused for a short time. Mrs. 
Morcombe was anxious to get on with 
her work. Her confidence was quite 
restored by this time. 

" Will you plaze to step in and rest a 
bit, while I put out the clothes ?" 

" No, I'm much obliged, my time's 
limited. So young Sir Arthur married 
Jim Price's daughter, I hear ?" he added, 
utterly unconscious of Mrs. Morcombe's 
strong desire to pursue her labours. 
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" Ees ; and a pretty couple they was, 
too. I mind the time well when she 
come here one morning with young Mr. 
Deverell. I didn't know 'em from Adam 
then. Old Lady Deverell, as perhaps yoii 
know, brought her up like her own child, 
and she was such a grand-looking lady 
when she came here on her fine horse 
with her young man by her side, that I 
should never have taken she for Jim 
Price's daughter. I see them often enough 
after. They was very kind to me always, 
and I do hear that she's Sir Arthur's only 
comfort now he's in trouble." 

" Did you happen to know Jim Price ?" 
"Well, I never see much of him. I 
was away in service till I married my 
man, and he came from up Bideford 
way." 
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"And so you don't know where Sir 
Arthur is now ?'' 

" No, nor nobody 'cept Mr. Poulson the 
banker. 

" Oh, Mr. Poulson s still alive, is he ?" 

"Ees, fay. He's a-living up at the 
house that belongs to Admiral Bolt, where 
Squire Somers used to live. Miss Somers, 
they tell me, is married to a great artis' 
•up in London, and the admiral he be in 
foreign parts." 

"And so Mr. Bulfinch is living at Norton 

Towers, is he?" said the stranger, returning 
to the subject which seemed to impress him 
most. " Queer changes truly." 

"No, he bain't living there yet, but I 
believe he will be afore long." 

" Well I mustn't keep you from your 
work. Thank you kindly for your inform- 
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ation. Oh, there's one thing more I want 
to ask. Was James Price buried in the 
graveyard at Norton ?" 

" That's more than I can say, but I 
should think it likely. Now I think of it^. 
I believe I did see his grave there, but 'tis 
many years agone." 

A stout boy of ten years had appeared 
on the scene during this colloquy. He was 
staggering under a heavily laden basket, 
containing goods from the village, and he 
now stood with his basket resting against 
the rail, looking at the stranger. 

" Your boy ?" asked the latter, indicating 

the youth with a side movement of his head. 

" Ees, fay : my youngest" 

The stranger put his hand in his pocket, 

and drew therefrom half-a-sovereign, whick 

he held out towards the lad. 
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The boy could not believe his eyes. A 
shilling or even a sixpence would have been 
a startling present, but a real gold coint 
It was too good to be true. So he only 
stood still and grinned. 

** Take it, my man ; you can buy yourself 
some toffy next time you go to the village. **^ 

Buy himself toffy 1 He could buy up 
shop, shopkeeper and all for the amount 
offered him, he thought. He looked at his 
mother for instructions. 

Mrs. Morcombe was a good* hearted 
soul, but she had a large family, and she 
always had an eye to business. 

" Don't ee be shy, Peter ; take what the 
gentleman offers ee." 

The stranger had purchased promotion 
with the gold coin. He was raised from 
the ranks at once. 
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" Vm sure 'tis good of you, sir, to take 
notice of the boy. Thank you kindly. 
Why don't you thank the gentleman, 
Peter ?" 

Peter had taken the coin, but even yet 
he could scarcely realise his position. To 
have suddenly dropped into a fortune of 
this magnitude was too much to grasp all at 
once. Dim visions, too, of his mother's 
** taking care of it for him," flitted across 
his mind. Such a thing on a far smaller 
scale had happened before, and the result, 
as far as Peter was concerned, was disas- 
trous. He began to think a coin which 
required less *^ taking care of" would have 
suited him better. Nevertheless he touched 
his cap and thanked the gentleman as he 
was told. 

The stranger said good morning, and 
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walked away through the wood towards 
Norton village. 

\ Mrs. Morcombe continued to gaze at his 
retreating form with some curiosity. Then 
a thought suddenly struck her, and she 
called after him, 

" Will ee plaze to take a drink of cider, 
«ir ?'' 

The stranger turned in response to the 
<:all. The old sad expression was on his 
face again. 

" No, thank you," he answered ; " I'm 
going to take a walk round by the church, 
and shall get a bit of dinner in the village. 
Good morning." 

" Why, whoever can he be ?" Mrs. 
Morcombe asked herself; " Lord bless my 
heart alive ! to throw half-sovereigns about 
like that ! He seems to know something 
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of these parts too. Perhaps the old man 
can tell me about un. Here, Peter, youll 
be losing that half-sovereign, as sure as 
the day. Give it to mother, ducky, and 
she'll take care of it for you/' 



CHAPTER X. 

AT Lincoln's inn. 
j WO days after his visit to the 
cottage, the nautical - looking 
stranger presented himself at 
the office of Messrs. Dawson and Poole, 
solicitors, of Lincoln's Inn. 

He was the bearer of a letter from Mr. 
Ponlson, the banker of Sandport, and Mr. 
Poole, the junior partner of the firm, at 
once requested that he might be shown up. 
" Mr. Price, I believe," said the solicitor 
as the stranger entered. 
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'^ That's my name, sir." 

"Pray take a seat, Mr, Price. Mr. 
Poulson informs me that you are desirous 
of consulting us on important business* 
May I ask its nature ? " 

" Does Mr. Poulson give any par- 
ticulars ?*' 

He mentions that it is in connection 
with a former client of ours, Sir Arthur 
Deverell, that is all." 

"Exactly. We may as well come ta 
the point at once ; I am Lady DeverelFs 
brother." 

The lawyer, although he was accustomed 
to startling revelations, looked up in some 
surprise. 

" Her brother ! I never knew she had 
a brother." 

" Very likely not, sir ; but it's true for all 
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that " The fact is," he continued, " IVe 
been rather a bad lot I went away from 
home when Katie was such a little thing 
that I suppose she has almost forgot 
my existence. I was always given to a 
roving life, and was a sad trouble to poor 
old dad. Until the last year or two I've 
had a hard time of it, knocking about in 
the colony, first turning my hand to one 
thing, then another, and never sticking to 
the same thing long enough to get on at 



it" 



" But I suppose you were in communica- 
tion with your father ?" 

"Well, that's just where it is, sir. I 
did write to him once or twice after 1 
got to the colony, but I could see by his 
answers that my bad luck cut him up. 
So I made up my mind that not a word 
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more would I write till things turned up 
trumps ; and the old man never had a 
line from me for years. It was a foolish 
resolve of mine, for long before things 
began to mend I read in an English 
paper that the poor old man was shot in 
a poaching affair; and if ever anybody 
repented their evil ways, I did when I got 
that news." 

** It was unfortunate," said Mr. Poole, 
appearing not to notice the emotion of the 
hardy colonist 

"It was worse, sir, it was wicked. 
Little do young men when they get away 
into outlandish places think of the days 
and weeks of anxiety that their friends go 
through at home, and all along of their 
silence. I hear from Mr. Poulson, who 
used to see him now and again that father 
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looked upon me as dead. He never be- 
lieved I shouldn't write if I'd been alive. 
I reckon he never spoke of it to Katie, so 
It's likely enough she thought me dead 
too." 

" I think she must have done, for I 
never heard her mention you, as she 
probably would have done in her extremity 
had she thought you were alive." 

"It's true then what Mr. Poulson said, 
that they've been in great extremities ?" 

*' The greatest, I imagine ; but it is 
difficult to know exactly how they are 
situated. Sir Arthur took a strange 
course when his troubles came upon him. 
He seemed to be disgusted with all the 
world ; even with his best friends, and 
would hold no communication with them. 
Even I have lost sight of them now for 

VOL. II. ^^ 
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some time ; ever since the affairs were 
wound up, in fact. 

" Then you don't know where they are ?"^ 
said Price, with a look of alarm. " Dash 
it all ! this was what I particularly wanted 
to know." 

"There are means of finding them no 
doubt We will see." 

The lawyer put his lips to the mouth- 
piece of a gutta percha tube by the side of 
the table. " Send Holmes here," he said. 

Almost immediately after Holmes, a 
senior clerk, made his appearance. 

" Holmes, what was the last address of 
Sir Arthur Deverell ?" the lawyer asked. 

'' Y\\ see, sir." 

The clerk returned to the outer office, 
closing the door after him. 

** Let me understand," said the lawyer, 
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*' Lady Deverell was the daughter of James 
Price the gamekeeper." 

" Exactly so, sir/* 
And your own sister ?" 
Yes, sir/' 

" And when did you become acquainted 
with the fact of her having married Sir 
Arthur, or Mr. Deverell as he then was ?" 

" I happened to hear that from a pal of 
mine who came from the same part. He 
told me as how the old Lady Deverell had 
taken Katie to live with her, when poor 
father was shot. I thought to myself, she 
won't care to know anything about the 
likes of me, and so I put off writing again. 
Besides my slice of luck hadn't come then. 
It all came with a rush." 

The clerk came back. " 15, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, was the last address, 

10 — 2 
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sir/' he said, " but I believe they have left 
there now/' 

• " That will do, Holmes," said the lawyer, 
as he scribbled the address. '' I need hardly 
say to you," he continued, when the clerk 
had left the room, "that I give you the 
address in confidence. I have no doubt 
you will gain some intelligence of them 
there. We were requested not to reveal 
their whereabouts. I should not have done 
so except to a relative. Is this all I can do 
for you T he added, with the tone of a man 
overwhelmed with work and anxious to get 

through it with as little delay as possible. 
" No, sir ; there's another matter I wish 

to consult you about if you can give me the 
time." 

The lawyer looked at his watch. " I 

have an important engagement at eleven. 

I can give you ten minutes longer. 
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" Thank you, sir ; we'll come to the point 
at once. I told you my luck came with a 
rush. The fact is for the last two years 
everything I've touched has turned up 
trumps. I was the man that found the big 
nugget everybody was talking about two 
years ago. I put the money that brought 
me, into land and into copper mines. I sold 
the land at an enormous profit for building 
purposes. The mine shares went up in 
such an extraordinary way that it almost 
turned my brain, after all the bad luck I'd 
had before. Well, sir, to make a long story 
short, though I ain't a man to boast, if I 
was to turn over all I possess at this moment 

it wouldn't be far short of a matter of five 
and thirty thousand pounds." 

Price wiped his forehead as if the bare 
remembrance of his good luck was almost 
too much for him. 
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" I congratulate you with all my heart," 
said the lawyer. 

" Thank you, sir. Now not to lose time, 
rU tell you what I want you to do. I 
don't want money myself, and I ain't a 
going to stay long in England. I only 
came home for a bit of a spree, and to see 
how matters was going on at the old place. 
Tm off south again ; for there's plenty of 
work in me yet, and a busy life suits me 
best. Besides, sir, Tve matters in hand out 
there which I must look after myself. It's 
about as certain as anything well can be in 
this world that I shall double my capital 
in the course of two years more, for when 
you once get a fair start and have your wits 
about you, there's no saying what a man can't 
do in Australia, especially with my experience. 
Now there's a little matter of five thousand 
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pounds of mine laying at the Oriental Bank. 
I ain't got any present use for it, and if I 
had it wouldn't matter. I want you to get 
that settled on my sister fast and sure, and 
as' soon as I get back to the colony TU 
■double, or for the matter of that, treble it 
It must be done so that Sir Arthur can't 
interfere in any way. If he's as proud as 
you say, he may make some objection, so it 
must be done at once, if you please, sir, 
and without saying a word to anybody. 
You can manage this for me, sir ?" 

Even the matter-of-fact lawyer was moved 
by the open-hearted liberality of the man 
before him. 

" This is really a very generous action, 
Mr. Price," he began. 

" Drop all that, if you please, sir, and get 
on with the matter as soon as possible ; in 
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the mean time I'll call at this address, and 
see if I can find out where they are. I 
don't want to see them though till this 
matter is settled. When shall I see you 
again ?" 

"We will have the papers drawn at 
once, and if you will call here, say to- 
morrow afternoon, I have no doubt the 
affair can be arranged." 

"Thank you, sir, and now then the 
address ?*' 

Mr. Poole handed the slip of paper to 
his client "A cab will cost you a shilling, 
or you can walk it in a quarter of an hour.*' 

" Thank you, sir. I'll charter a cab, not 
knowing much about your London streets. 
I think your clerk said he didn't think 
they were there now. I should like to be 
sure of that before I go." 
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The lawyer again summoned Holmes^ 
who entered this time with a letter in his 
hand. 

" You said you thought Sir Arthur had 
left Chailotte Street, Holmes r 

" I know he has, sir ; I've just found a 
letter from Lady Deverell, mentioning that 
they were leaving the next day, but giving 
no address." 

"That's unfortunate," the lawyer re- 
marked, turning to Price. " The only thing^ 
I can suggest under the circumstances, if 
you really find them gone is to endeavour 
to find their whereabouts from the land- 
lady. 

" By the way," he added suddenly, " I 
was almost foigetting they were known 
there only as Mr. and Mrs. Morley. You 
must inquire for them in that name.*' 
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" Exactly so," responded Price. " Well 
then, sir, to-morrow afternoon V\\ be here 
again. What time shall we say ?" 

*' Three o'clock will suit me best/' 

" Then at three Fm your man ; and be 
sure you bind it down tight, sir." 

" Trust me for that,'* responded the law- 
yer with a smile. " By the way, you had 
better let me know where you are to be 
found in town, in case we wish to commu- 
nicate with you." 

"Reeds Boarding House, 15, America 
Square, Minories, is where I'm hanging 
out at present." 

" Just So," answered the lawyer, writing 
it down, " and now I fear my time is up. 
•Good morning." 

He held out his hand in quite a friendly 
manner. Price shook it warmly, feeling 
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greatly relieved by his interview, said good 
morning to the lawyer, and jumping into 
the first Hansom he met, drove straight to 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 



CHAPTER XI. 



NEW HOPES. 



lIAVED for the present," said Mr» 
Hume, entering the room where 
Lady Deverell was preparing 
the breakfast the next morning. " The 
future will depend on you, and considering 
what you have already done for him, there 
is not much to fear if you are only allowed 
to have your own way." 

"You think he is progressing favour- 
ably ?" she exclaimed eagerly. 

" I think, with ordinary care, his recovery 
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is assured. I wonder how many men have 
been allowed to die for want of a little 
timely surgical aid. Another half - hour 
would have seen the end of him last 

night r 

"You have been my guardian angel again : 

how can I ever thank you sufficiently ?" 

" Don't say too much, or I shall grow 
conceited. If there is ever a time when a 
man may be pardoned for being so, it is 
when his skill has snatched another from 
•the jaws of death. It does, indeed, make 
me feel proud of my calling. To a man of 
any feeling in the profession, no reward 
^can be so great as the thought of the hap- 
piness he [can confer on others by the 
-exercise of his professional knowledge. It 
is worth all the fees in the world." 

The surgeon hastily swallowed his 
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breakfast, sending Lady Deverell off in 
the mean time to stay with the patient. 
Having finished his meal, he sent a mes- 
sage up to say he wished to speak with 
her. " In the midst of all this anxiety/*^ 
he said, as she entered the room, " we have 
had no time to refer to the startling news 
I told you I had to communicate. I would 
not mention it last night, for I knew you 
wanted rest, and the excitement would 
have prevented your getting any. I hope 
you had some sleep ?" 

" Indeed, I had. When I saw my dear 
husband sleeping so calmly I went to the 
sofa with a quiet mind, and slept soundly 
for four hours. I have not done such a 
thing for a week." 

" That's well ! and now to business, for 
I must start by the next train. You were^ 
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doubtless, surprised at my addressing you 
as Lady Deverell; this is how it came 
about I had only just finished writing the 
first part of my letter to you, when the 
servant entered the room to say that a 
person wished to see me. Concluding 
that it was a patient, and having a few 
minutes to spare, I requested that he might 
be shown into the consulting-room, and on 
going down I found a person of a some- 
what foreign appearance waiting to see 
me. He begged pardon for troubling me, 
and said he had just come from your 
old lodgings in Charlotte Street, having 
been sent there by Messrs. Dawson and 
Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, for the purpose of 
ascertaining your address. He had seen 
your old favourite, Susan, who had informed 
him that you had left no address, and 

that she had no notion of your where- 
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abouts. Please don't interrupt me, but 
wait for the end. The stranger, it seemed, 
was sadly disappointed, and entreated 

_ « 

Susan to endeavour to find out your 
address, as he said it was a matter of the 
greatest moment to you." 

" Oh, Mr. Hume ! what can it be ? 
Surely no new trouble T^ 

Trouble had been her portion so long, 
that she had almost ceased to believe in 
any fortunate accident Mr. Hume, how- 
ever, hurried on. 

" I have told you already it is good news, 
but please let me tell it in my own way, 
or you won't half appreciate it. At the 
last moment, it seems ; in fact, after the 
stranger had gone away, Susan thought of 
me, and hurried after the mysterious 
stranger to suggest an application to me. 
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He cav^t at the idea, apd came on to me 
at once, fortunately just in time to catch 
me. Now prepare yourself for a most 
startling^ surprise. Who do you think it 
was ?" 

*' I have not the remotest notion," Lady 
DevereU answered, looking at him in amaze- 
ment. 

''No less a person than your brother, 
James Price T 

" My brother!" exclaimed Lady Deverell, 
incredulously, *' why, he has been dead for 
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" I assure you, you are mistaken ; he is 
alive and perfectly welL Not only well but 
prosperouSb He has made a large fortune 
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Is it possible ?^ she exdaimed, in utter 

amazement. " But why did he not write ?" 
VOL. n. II 
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she continued, " we have never heard from 
him since I was a child." 

" I can't give you his motive, we had no 
time to go into it. I made him come with 
me in the brougham as far as my patient's 
house, and gave him as many particulars 
concerning you as I was acquainted with. 
Of course, before I felt at liberty to answer 
any inquiries, I was obliged to assure myself 
that he was no impostor. He brought a 
letter to town from a certain Mr. Poulson, a 
banker at Sandport, and had your Charlotte 
Street address written on apiece of Messrs. 
Dawson and Poole's paper. There was 
little need for this, however, as I never saw 
honesty more plainly written on any man's 
face in my life. We got into a terrible fog, 
until he made me understand who you were : 
after that it was plain sailing enough." 
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" This is indeed marvellous, Mr. Hume ; 
I cannot realise it Oh, my dear father! 
how happy this would have made him had 
he lived ! But is he not coming to me ?" 

" Of course ; he would have come with 
me, but he had some important business in 
town which obliged him to stay there to-dayi 
He will be here this evening." 

"My dear, dear Jim ! How glad I shall 
be to see him again. I was only a very 
little thing when he went away, but I have 

a distinct recollection of him." 

* 

"Not the least satisfactory part of the 
business to me is that he is evidently a man 
of very considerable wealth, and fully intends 
that you shall have no further difficulty 

with regard to money. Indeed, he inti- 
mated as much." 

Lady Deverell smiled sadly. " The 
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difficulty is there," she said, pointing to the 
room above. " My husband would never 
consent to live on charity." 

" Pack of stuff,*' Mr. Hume exclaimed,, 
for once losing his patience ; " Pardon me, 
Lady Deverell, but your husband must 
consent to accept some help under present 
circumstances. It is unfair to all his friends. 
It is more than unfair to you : it is positive 
cruelty; and so I shall tell him if he should 
be obdurate. By the way, I should recom- 
mend you not to tell your husband about 
your brother for a day or two. Any excite- 
ment — especially such an excitement as 
this — may be highly injurious. You might 
take the landlady into your confidence, and 
meet your brother quietly." 

** I will do so, of course, if you think it 
better." 
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" I do. Well now, I must be off, or I 
shall miss my train. Recollect, perfect 
quiet and good nursing. If you can get 
your brother to take him to Madeira, so 
much the better. If possible, I will come 
<lown again, but I hope it will not be 
necessary. Of course it will be many 
months, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, before he will be quite strong. A 
sea voyage would be the making of him. 
Good-bye." 

He held out his hand, but Lady Deverell 
hesitated a moment before giving her 
own. 

" Mr. Hume,'' she said, a little nervously, 
"You told me with your usual kindness, 
that you came to me as a friend. You 
know how sincerely I thank you, but I 
<:annot allow you to be at the expense of 
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the journey. You must let me give you 
that" 

She held out a sum of money wrapped 
in paper. Mr. Hume put it quietly aside. 

"Not one farthing, my dear lady. It 
would spoil the pleasure of my visit By-^ 
and-by," he added smiling, " when you are 
rich again, I will take a big fee ; this time 
those grateful eyes are a reward I would 
not exchange for a bag of gold. Now for 
one more look at the patient, and then for 
the train." 

In half-an-hour he was gone, leaving sa 
happy a heart behind, that Lady Deverell 
diought him only a litde lower than the 
angels. Heaven itself seemed to open to 
her, with the double happiness of the 
thought of her husband's recovery and her 
brother's return. She was not, after all, left 
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to fight her battle alone, now that her play- 
mate of former years had returned ; for 
Jim had always been fond of his little 
sister, and she still remembered how good 
he had been to her in the old days at the 
cottage. 






CHAPTER XII. 

rN spite of the happiness which 
circled round her heart, the 
hours seemed to drag on but 
slowly with Lady Deverell after Mr. 
Hume's departure. Quite a new sensation 
was awakened in her breast That terrible 
feeling of isolation arising from her hus- 
band's constant illness, and the absence of 
all their friends — the feeling of being 
thrown so completely on her own limited 
resources — ^was now at an end. Her 
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brother was coming to her — ^some one be- 
longing to herself — ^to share her sorrows 
and anxieties ; and (she hoped) to be ever 
by her side with ready help in time of 
need Some one to whom she could at least 
turn for sympathy and support in the 
future. 

How eagerly she counted the hours as 
they passed. She had taken Mr. Hume's 
advice with regard to the landlady, and 
the kind-hearted woman at once volun- 
teered to remain in Sir Arthur's room 
during the brother's visit There was, 
however, very little necessity for this. 
Now that the crisis was over. Sir Arthur 
slept almost continuously. It was the 
best thing to bring back health and 
strength, and the wife rejoiced accordingly. 

Long before her brother could possibly 
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arrive she took up her station at the 
window to watch for his approach, although 
she well knew she should not recognise him 
when he came in sight She was pictur- 
ing to herself the dim, dream-like remem- 
brance she had of him as a boy, and half 
expected to see him appear with the same 
round, rosy face ; little realizing how time 
and change had obliterated every trace of 
resemblance. 

The lamps were lit on the esplanade 
before the house, and darkness had quite 
settled over the sea before he arrived. 
She was still watching from the window 
when a cab drew up at the garden gate, 
and Jim, brown and weather-beaten as we 
have already seen him, stepped out Lady 
Devereirs heart gave a great bound. She 
could hardly speak for emotion as she 
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moved towards the door to anticipate the 
servant The next moment the door was 
open, and her arms were wound round her 
brother's neck. 

Then it all broke forth. The long pent- 
up sorrow, the anxieties she had endured 
alone, the isolation^ the nights and days 
of watching, the weary struggle witK 
poverty and wretchedness, and the joy at 
her brother's return : it all came forth in 
the sobs that, in spite of herself, would 
break forth from her overladen breast, and 
which made the landlady hurry them into 
the sitting-room and close the door, lest 
the sound should reach the ears of the 
sick man. Then Jim took her in his strong 
arms, holding her tightly to his breast for 
shelter and for comfort, and pressed his 
own rough face and bearded chin against 
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the delicate, beautiful face upturned to his 
own. 

And Nature did not say, " This is not 
your brother, but only an imaginary one :" 
so " Nature's promptings " were for once 
at fault. 

But at length the sobs grew calmer, 
and her joy broke forth into words, though 
they came amidst her tears. 

" Oh, Jim, Jim ! I am so glad you are 



come." 



" And I am well pleased to see you 
again, Katie. Tve often thought of your 
dear little face as it was when I left the 
cottage. What a pretty little face it was. 
I shouldn't have known you in the least" 

She smiled even through her tears. 
*' You mean to say I have grown ugly 
now," she said with a look which had in 
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it something of the archness of former 
days. " You will have to love me for all 
that." 

"No, I don't mean that," said Jim, a 
little abashed. "It is as pretty as ever it 
was, but different But Tm so glad to hear 
your husband is better. I saw Mr. Hume 
at the station just as he arrived, and he 
gave me quite a hopeful account of him." 

" Oh, yes ; he has taken a load off my 
mind, and now your coming makes me 
quite joyfnl. But oh, Jim ! why did you 
never write ? It would have made our 
dear father so happy to have heard from 
you." 

" Don't talk about it, Katie. IVe re- 
pented it over and over again, I promise 
you. The truth is, I was so infernally 

unlucky for the first ten years or so, that I 
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should only have made you all miserable^ 
and then — but there, it's no good going 
into that now ; it's all past and gone.*' 

" But you have been fortunate since ?" 

** Beyond everything I could have 
imagined." 

*' I'm so glad, for now you will stop with 
us, won't you ?" 

Jim didn't like to distress her by talking 
of his intention of going south again soon; 
so he only said, " Well, I must go back 
some time or other, for I have a lot of 
things in hand out there that require look"? 
ing into. I'm a rich man now, Katie, but 
I expect to be three times as rich in the 
course of a few years; and, by the way, 
there's a little matter of five thousand 
pounds made over to you for your sole 
use and benefit I thought it better to get 
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this done at once just by way of a begin- 
ning, and in case anything happened to me." 

She rose up and looked at him half 
reproachfully. 

"O Jim ! surely you have not done that?" 

" Indeed though, I have. Why, what is 
it to me ? I can back it with six times 
the amount if I choose. You don't sup- 
pose I am going to let you grind on 
through all these troubles without giving 
a helping hand, do you ?" 

" But such a sum 1" 

" I tell you it's nothing to me. Why 
I've been accustomed to see fellows throw- 
ing money about like dirt At one time 
we were inventing ways of getting rid of 
it ; and one fellow put a fiver between two 
pieces of bread and butter, and ate it as a 
sandwich." 
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The thought of her husband came inta 
her head. 

" I fear Arthur will never consent ta 
take it," she said. 

" I've put it beyond his power to refuse. 
Besides it's nothing to him. If your 
brother chooses to make over a certain 
sum to yoUy I don't see how he is to inter« 
fere. He surely wouldn't be fool enough 
to prevent your using it. Besides, it isn't 
as if it came from a stranger." 

'* That certainly may make a difference. 
Oh, it is so good of you, Jim I" she con- 
tinued, again clasping him round the neck 
and kissing him. " But dear me, you are 
having nothing to eat all this time, you 
must be starving." 

She rang the bell to order in the hum- 
ble steak which she had ordered for her 
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brother. " I am sorry to say I have no 
wine to offer you, Jim. Will you have 
some tea or some ale ?" 

*' Oh, we'll soon set that matter right," 
Tsaid Jim, going to the passage, and drag- 
ging in a huge hamper, which had come 
with his luggage. "I mean to crack a 
bottle of champagne over this meeting, 
Katie ; and I have brought down a few 
little things which I thought might be use- 
ful to you." 

All her troubles seemed gliding away 
before the advent of this good brother. 
Her heart was filled to the brim with 
thankfulness, and the evening glided away 
in quiet talk of the future, and reminis- 
cences of the dim past, which led them 
almost unconsciously into the small hours 
of the morning. One or two visits to her 
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husband in the intervals of his refreshings 
sleep quite reassured her as to his progress ; 
and altogether she felt that never in her 
brightest days had she known so genuine 
a happiness as she felt to-night. But 
when Jim had departed to the lodgings 
near at hand, which the landlady had pro- 
vided for him, and Katie was again left 
alone, she fell on her knees before the 
chair where he had been sitting, and bury- 
ing her face in her hands, sobbed forth, as 
if from her inmost heart, these words : 

" If he had only come before ; oh, God \ 
if he had only come before !" 

Nevertheless, she thanked God with all 
her heart and soul for the happiness she 
knew that night, believing that even her 
sorest trial was for her good, although she 
saw through a glass darkly. 
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Jim was a wonderful fellow when he 
took things in hand. His energy was un- 
bounded, and his powers of persuasion 
beyond description. He had heard from 
Mr. Hume of the extreme desirability of a 
trip to Madeira for the invalid, and he was 
determined to carry it out. Sir Arthur^ 
when he was informed of the project, sub- 
mitted with a far better grace than they had 
anticipated. He seemed always anxious 
to have rough, unpolished but thoroughly 
genuine Jim by his side, and struck up the 
greatest possible friendship with him. 

Three weeks after the date of Jim's 
arrival, the steamship Kydaspes, 2500 tons 
register, steamed out of Southampton Water, 
bound for Madeira and the Cape; and sitting 
well muffled up in comfortable wraps and 
furs under the lee of the weather bulwarks^ 
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were Sir Arthur Deverell and his wife* 
The happy smile on the face of both 
seemed to rival the bright sunshine over 
head ; though their joy was somewhat 
dimmed by the thought that kind-hearted 
Jim, who was busy in London arranging 
his affairs^ would, long ere their return, 
have set sail once more for Australia. 



PART II 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GODIVA. 

niCTURES and china. They're 
the things you ought to go in 
for now. Pictures and chtna, 
by George !" 

" Unfortunately, I don't understand the 
■first, and don't care a rap about the last" 

" What's that to do with it ? There's 
no need for you to understand. Go to 
Gamble for the pictures, and to old 
Solomon for the china, and you're safe 
-with regard to quality. They'll make you 
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pay through the nose, but that don't matter 
to you. As to quantity, you know what 
you feel inclined to spend." 

Mr. Bulfinch and a new acquaintance 
named Gregory were in the lobby of the 
Parthenon Club. Since we last saw him,. 
Bulfinch had prospered beyond all concep- 
tion. Everything he touched turned Xx> 
gold. He was the possessor of Norton 
Towers ; he was the Croesus, whose name 

was in everybody's mouth. The world 
bowed down to him as to a golden image. 

Gregory, to whom the coverts at Norton 
had become a necessity of existence, had 
introduced him at the club ; and Gregory 
was, moreover, the only man in the world 
to whom Bulfinch had shown himself in his. 
natural colours, and revealed all his defi- 
ciencies. Pomposity and braggadocio he 
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exhibited to every single soul beside. 
Gregory had in some way got behind the 
scenes ; or, perhaps Bulfinch had become 
aware of the necessity of some one friend 
in the new world of fashion to which he 
aspired, to whom he could appeal in any 
social difficulty — to whom he could be his 
natural self ; and who, by virtue of heavy 
bribes, would gloss over his weak points^ 
and keep him straight in his intercourse 
with those around. 

In proportion to his pomposity with 
others, was his meekness with Gregory. It 
showed how small the man really was. He 
himself knew that Gregory led him by 
the nose, and although the thought galled 
him to the last degree^ he had no power 
to resist iL Having shown himself as he 
really was, he must submit in this instance 
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to play second fiddle, though he did it with 
a very bad grace. 

Gregory, however, was not the man to 
take a mean advantage of his position. 
Norton Towers was an open house to him. 
He knew the contents of the cellar better 
than Bulfinch himself. He rode to hounds 
on the best horses ; had the pick of the 
partridge shooting, and the warmest cor- 
ners when the pheasants were dropping 
like hail. Not possessing an ambition 
beyond port wine and pheasants, though 
in his passage through life he had picked 
up a smattering of other matters, he was 
■content 

They lounged down the steps of the 
club. Apberon Leslie was just coming up. 

ey stopped to say good day. 
I was telling Bulfinch he must go 
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in for pictures and china/' said Gregory. 
'* You're just the man we want. Put him 
in the way of something good, Leslie." 

Leslie was really a man of taste. More 
than this, he was a man of feeling. 
Though not an artist, he had the true 
artist instinct. People who liked to be 
thought clever, called his temperament 
sesthetical, without exactly knowing what 
the w^ord meant. 

His sensitive nature shrank at this direct 
appeal of Gregory's. With him art was not 
a trade, it was religion. He venerated a 
fine picture as he venerated the Bible, or 
Shakespeare, or Milton : outpourings all of 
Divine creative impulses. 

" Do you mean that Mr. Bulfinch wants 
to buy pictures at so much a yard, or wants 
something really good V he asked. 
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" Something really good/' anwered Bul- 
finch, instinctively feeling it was the right 
thing to say. 

" Then it just fortunately happens that I 
have now come from an artist who has a 
picture almost completed, finer than any- 
thing I have seen for an age. If you like^ 
ril take you to see it. You'll be a lucky 
man if you secure it. If I had been rich 
you should never have had the chance." 

Bulfinch's brougham was close at hand. 
It was a part of his policy to always have 
a trap of some sort close at hand for the: 
accommodation of his friends. His friends 
found, almost unconsciously, that Bulfinch 
saved them trouble in many little ways. It 
was one of his aids to popularity. He was 
such a convenient man to know. 

Leslie instructed the coachman, and they 
drove to 15, Charlotte Street 
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" Where are we ?" asked Bulfinch, as he 
observed the number on the door, 

"In Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square," 
answered Leslie. 

Bulfinch looked surprised, and seemed 
trying to recall something. 

" Odd," he said, at length. ** I knew 
some people that were here some little time 
ago." 

*' Not the artist we're going to see, I 
suppose ?" said Leslie. 

" What's his name ?" 

" Herbert." 

" No. That was not the name.'* 

They entered the house so well known 
to the reader. The presiding spirit of the 
place, Susan, was no longer there, and 
"Buttons" reigned with undivided sway. 
His costume was more buttony than ever. 
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His strut was more consequential ; his. 
vanity exuded more abundantly from his 
expanding form. His bulk, in fact, was so 
excessive that his jackets appeared to hold 
him in and confine him within an unnatural 
compass, like the iron bands round com- 
pressed hay. 

The artist was alone in his studio, intent 
upon the work which had absorbed all 
his time and thoughts for many months. 
A shade of discontent was still upon his 

face, as he felt the hopelessness of realizing 
perfectly the image which existed in his 

mind, although through long laborious days 

and many nights as well, the concentrated 

work of mind and hand had been brought 

to bear upon his subject. 

How little even the most thoughtful 

among us reflect, as they pass through the: 
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crowded galleries of our annual exhibitions^ 
on the long days of labour expended on 
the works which are spread in such profu- 
sion around. A picture which a flippant 
critic passes by with a sneer, because it 
may not happen to coincide with his 
peculiar (and usually narrow) view of art, 
may represent an amount of mental labour 
— aye, and physical endurance as well, 
which, applied in another channel, might 
subvert an empire, or change the destinies 
of the human race. How little do those 
who sneer reflect on the bitterness of 
disappointed hopes which their condem- 
nation involves ; on the wear and tear of 
heart and soul thus unrequited ; on the 
strong endeavour, thus baffled,, to convey 
a new delight or a wholesome lesson to 
mankind. 
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A fear of some such result might have 
filled the artist's mind as he gazed on his 
work. He had gone through all the 
agonies of an early artistic career in the 
overcrowded world of art ; had known 
the enduring depression of poverty ; the 
bitter disappointments that spring from 
the caprice of " hanging committees ; " 
the half-hearted praise even of his own 
friends, in so many cases the last to dis- 
cern merit. He was beginning now to 
surge upwards to the" surface, and to en- 
counter those storms of criticism which 
buffet us so unrelentingly, as soon as we 
forsake the placid depths beneath to seek 
for fortune on the surface tide. 

This year he was making a high bid for 

fame. He had encountered Auberon 

Leslie, who had at once discerned the 
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exceeding merit of the work upon which 
the artist was engaged, and had advised a 
protective price until the verdict of the 
public was known. Comparatively few 
had been admitted to the studio during 
the progress of the picture, though already 
it had begun to be noised about that a 
work of more than ordinary merit would 
in all probability grace the ivalls of the 
next Academy Exhibition. 

It was a picture of Lady Godiva ; she 
who in Coventry of old " built herself an 
everlasting name" by a sacrifice un- 
paralleled in the annals of womankind. 
The picture in no respect resembled the 
commonplace representations of the wife 
of Leofric, which usually depict her sitting 
complacently on a horse with a countenance 

as unmoved as if she were about to take 
VOL. II. 13 
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her daily amble in the suburbs of the 
ancient city. The painter had selected 
the moment when in the words of our 
g^eat living poet, she 

" Unclad herself in haste, adown the stair. 
Stole on, and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar until she reached 
The gateway." 

She was represented standing tremu- 
lously on the last steps of the antique 
porch as she cast aside the drapery which 
had screened her lovely form in her pro- 
gress to the doorway. Traces of the 
struggle her mind had undergone before 
she resolved on this sacrifice, were visible 
in the pale cheek, the sunken eye, and the 
tightly-drawn lips. But a sublime pity, 
<iominant over the anguish of shame, 
pervaded the face, which, in the inten- 
sity of its suffering, was sufficient to draw 
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tears from all but the most callous 
observers. 

It was a noble conception of the subject 
— one that told as plainly as words them- 
selves all the suffering, all the struggle^ 
and all the fixed resolve of that feelings 
fearless heart, which would doubtless have 
faced death itself, if in so doing, it could 
have relieved the famine -stricken forms 
which thronged the castle gates, in the 
vain hope of moving the heart of the grim 
earl. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BULFINCH TRIUMPHANT. 

uT the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, the artist drew a h'ght 
curtain in front of his picture. 
His sensitive nature shrank from the 
criticisms which he knew his work would 
elicit from the shallow crowd. Only the 
most refined natures would appreciate its 
higher qualities, he thought ; and the time 
had not yet come when he must submit to 
the process of vivisection at the hands of 
the heroes of the pen, who for tlie most 
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part save their reputation for taste and 
discrimination, by meting out their measure 
of admiration in proportion to the painter's 
fame. 

" Mr. Bulfinch is in search of something 
really good in the way of art, Herbert," 

said Auberon Leslie, introducing his two 
companions to the painter. "Will you 

allow him to see your ' Godiva ?' " As he 
spoke a cold feeling crossed his mind that, 
after all, he had made a mistake in bringing 
hither two such men as Gregory and Bul- 
finch. He knew that the former, at least, 
valued his opinion, but he doubted if either 
would enter into his own feeling with regard 
to the work they had come to see; and, 
moreover, it seemed almost like desecra- 
tion to let it pass into the hands of a man 
who would value it only from the recom- 
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mendation of another, and from the amount 
he had paid for the work. " After all, 
though," he reflected, " Herbert is a needy 
man, and if he can secure a good round sum 
from the renowned millionaire, that fact 
alone will do much to extend his fame, and 
cause the impressionable public to gather 
round the picture, with minds strongly pre- 
disposed in its favour." 

" I shall be charmed to show it to any 
friend of yours, Leslie," the artist replied, 
as he proceeded to draw back the curtain 
in front of his picture. " It is a work which 
may be considered somewhat startling -by 
fastidious people, gentlemen," he added. 
'* Even the directors of some of our gal- 
leries ignore the nude, in these days of 
sham propriety, and hide it away in dark 
corners. Madame Elise is more to their 
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fancy than Phidias. A student of sixteen 
is set to work at the nude, exclusively ; but 
in after life he is not considered discreet 
unless he clothe his models in diaphanous 
<iraperies." 

Bulfinch seized his opportunity. " I 
have no such nonsensical scruples, at any 
rate," he said. " By Jove !" 

The last words were elicited by the 
sudden sight of the uncovered picture. 
Contrary to Leslie's anticipations, even 
the cold, worldly heart of the lawyer 
was moved by the marvellous beauty of 
the figure the artist had portrayed. Not 
only were the expressions, drawing, and 
colours perfect, but the flesh was painted 
with such wondrous fidelity that it had all 
the roundness and vitality of life itself. 

They stood gazing at it in silent admira- 
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tion for some minutes. The artist felt 
that it was the highest tribute they could 
pay to his work. He had hardly antici- 
pated such an effect on natures less elevated 
than his friend Leslie's, but in truth the 
face was one that hushed and awed the 
most worldly heart into silent pity and 
reverence for so great a sacrifice. 

" Is it possible, you have not sold that 
picture, Mr. Herbert ?" Bulfinch at length 
exclaimed. 

" I have made no attempt to do so. You 
are among the first who have seen it 
Indeed my kind friend here has persuaded 
me to put a price on it, which I fancy few 
would care to give." 

" I will give you anything you like to 

ask for it/' answered Bulfinch, impetu- 
ously. 
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With the wayward impulse of his artist 
nature, Herbert's soul, in spite of himself^ 
rose up in rebellion at these words. For 
months he had been working at the picture 
before him, with the strong hope that it 
would bring him fame and fortune at last 
He had not been altogether unsuccessful 
in his profession hitherto, but the quiet 

earnestness with which he had pursued his 
calling, had prevented his taking the high 

position in public estimation which many- 
men of his own age, but of far less solid 
acquirements, had long since attained. The 
prize was now within his grasp, but he had 
brought to bear upon this, his latest work, 
so entire a devotion — it had become so 
completely a part of himself — that his mind 
revolted against exchanging it for mere 
gold. It was like bargaining for his own 
oul. 



s 
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He was so long in answering that the 
lawyer spoke again. 

" What price do you put upon it ?" he 
asked. 

Herbert named a sum which would have 
made Sir Joshua's hair stand on end, or 
Vandyke turn in his grave. But in these 
days a few feet of canvas can command a 
price which would purchase a landed estate. 
When a Meissonier is valued at twenty 
^ineas the square inch, it - is indeed a 
millennium for art ! 

"May I consider the picture mine at 
that price ?" Bulfinch continued. 

The artist still hesitated on the word 
^' Yes," but he said it 

Leslie turned to Bulfinch^ and actually 
^hook hands with him. 

" I congratulate you with all my heart, 
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Mr. Bulfinch. You have shown great dis- 
crimination in your unhesitating purchase 
of that picture." 

"Yes, Bulfinch," chimed in Gregory. 
^* Ton my soul I congratulate you. You'll 
be the envy of all London. Get a bit of 
china to equal it, and you may retire on 
your laurels for a few months at least." 

" You will, of course, allow me to retain 
the privilege of exhibiting it ?" Herbert 
said: 

There was little need for this request. 
The first feeling of genuine admiration 
<:alled forth by the beauty of the work had 
somewhat subsided. It was succeeded by 
a grosser fancy in the lawyer's heart. This 
would be a new feather in his cap. He 
would be regarded v.'ith envy by the world 
of connoisseurs. He would be looked upon 
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as a man of taste. The picture would be 
so much talked about, that, as the owner^ 
his name would be in everybody's mouth. 
Let him exhibit it, indeed 1 He would 
have added another cipher to the forth- 
coming cheque rather than forego this new 
stepping-stone to fame. 

Auberon Leslie was gazing musingly at 
the picture. 

*'You have hit the very point I have 
always found wanting in all other illustra- 
tions of the subject," he said. " Over and 
over again painters have given us the ex- 
quisite form, the beautiful face, the luxu- 
riant tresses ; but the soul of the woman, 
never I To a nature so sensitive as hers 
must have been, who could make such a 
sacrifice to rescue the down-trodden people 
from despair — possibly from death, the 
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sacriBce must have been worse than death 
itself. In that worn, tearless face I read 
all that she must have suffered. In the 
startled attitude I read the terror of her 
soul, even while she fulfilled her bitter 
task ; and in the firm chin and rigid lips I 
read the strength of will which triumphed 
over self, and enabled her to accomplish 
her fixed resolve. How you could have 
conceived a face so full of conflicting emo- 
tions I cannot imagine, much less how you 
could have conveyed it to canvas so mar- 
vellously." 

*' Strange to say, it was all in the face of 
my model," the artist replied, gazing con- 
templatively at his picture. 

" Your model !" exclaimed Bulfinch. 
" Do you mean to say you had a living 
model for that picture ?" 
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"Certainly. I should otherwise have 
found it difficult to have conceived such a 
face or form as that." 

" You will excuse my pursuing this sub- 
ject/' Bulfinch continued ; " but I have been 
impressed with the idea ever since I came 
into the room that I have seen that face 
somewhere before." 

** It is hardly likely. She was in very 
poor circumstances ; with a sick husband 
lying ill in this very house," the artist con- 
tinued, dreamily, with his thoughts still 
intent upon his picture. 

A strange expression flashed across the 
hard face of the lawyer. 

"And her name?" he inquired, in aft 
assumed tone of indifference. 

" Morley," the artist responded. Then 
suddenly he seemed to awake from his 
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trance. " But I must beg of you," he con- 
tinued, "not to repeat the name. I did 
not intend to mention it. I am convinced 
there were some very sad circumstances 
connected with the lady who sat to me — for 
a lady she evidently was — which made me 
resolve never to mention the subject. I 
encountered her accidentally, was struck 
with her face, and seeing that she was in 
miserably reduced circumstances, I made 
overtures to her through the maid here — 
tempted her, in fact, with a sum which, I 
presume, was a small fortune to one in 
her position. I can never forget, however, 
the expression of abject suffering in her 
face while she sat. You see it there as far 
as my feeble pencil could portray it. It 
impressed me so much that I regretted I 
had ever made the request, and I released 
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her from the task of sitting before I had 
half completed my work." 

" One would not have imagined it to 
judge by the result," said Leslie. 

" Her expression was so impressed on 
my mind that I could not forget it Her 
face haunts me still. I should have caught 
a more literal likeness if she had sat longer, 
but that was a secondary matter. I believe 
she had become a model to support a sick 
husband ; but I had no means of getting at 
her history, for they left immediately after, 
and I have never heard of them since 
There is a romance about my model you 
see, sir, which will interest you as the 
owner of the picture, and I am sure you 
will respect my secret." 

" I am more than ever glad that I am the 
lucky possessor of such a work," Bulfinch 
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replied, evasively. " I consider the price 
quite nominal in comparison with my satis- 
faction at securing so valuable a picture 
I can assure you. So mucli so, in fact, 
that I shall be glad if you will paint me a 
companion picture when you have time, 
Mr. Herbert. And now, Gregory, we must 
say good morning. A thousand thanks, 
Mr. Leslie, for bringing us here. May I 
hope you will come and dine with me — you 
and Mr, Herbert, if he will do me the 
honour — and advise me where to hang the 
picture ? It must have the best place in 
the house. Such a work as that must not 
be hid under a bushel. Good morning." 

He backed himself out of the door with 
quite a beaming face. In all his life Bul- 
finch had never been so happily triumphal 
as he was that day. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AT THE CLUB. 

ONDON in the height of the sea- 
son. What a medley those words 
call up ! What a whirligig of 
hobby horses and sham carriages, crowded 
with the children, and urged by the genius 
of fashion. I am not going to moralize on 
it I know if I did, the reader would skip 
my diatribes ; moreover, it would be utter 
presumption in me to follow, even at 
a respectful distance, where so many 
giants of the pen have gone before. 
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Even their preaching has been of no 
avail. The whirligig still whirls on, its 
occupants giddy as ever, and as little con- 
scious of a purpose. Legislators still 
squabble overquestionablepolitical schemes, 
which, ten to one, another generation will 
ignore. Religion is still a fashionable pas- 
time, or a hot-bed of fierce polemics. Mar- 
riage is still a social Stock Exchange, and 
each one of the human particles that make 
up the strange conglomerate known as 
Society, tries to lift his nose an inch or two 
above his neighbour's, and measures his 
happiness by his success. 

In the very centre of the whirligig, we 
come upon our old friends Poingdestre and 
Clement Boyd. 

They are seated in the smoking-room of 
the Parthenon Club, one hot afternoon in 

14 — 2 
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June. Two members of the Club, unknowft 
to us, are talking to them, and they are 
discussing the merits of a picture in the 
Royal Academy, which has taken London 

by storm. 

••A great work, undoubtedly a great 
work," observes Val, in the slow, sepulchral 
voice, in which he is wont to deliver his 
sentences. Nothing ever hurried him in 
this world yet, not even an express train. 
Being once told that he would miss the 
train if he did not make haste, he merely 
said there was another three hours later, 
and that would give him time to debate 
the question whether or not he would 
have a foot-warmer, foot-warmers being 
decidedly comfortable, but calculated to 
make the boots creak, which he detested. 

" What do you say, Boyd '?' he inquired 
of the R. A. 
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" The best thing in the exhibition this 
year. We all think so. In drawing, colour, 
and expression^ it is quite unrivalled, and 
Millais himself could hardly excel it in free- 

* 

•dom of handling." 

" Who's the lucky possessor ?" 

" Don't you know ? why, Bulfinch, the 

millionaire." 

"What, the man who bought Norton 

Towers, when poor Deverell was sold 



up 

" The same." 

" A most unmitigated specimen of the 
genusi cad," observes Val, with a deliberate 
emphasis on each word. 

" Take care, Poingdestre," exclaims one 
of the by- slanders. " He's one of our 
members." 

" The devil he is ! who proposed him ?^ 
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*' I've not an idea. His money gets him 
in everywhere." 

" By Jove," Val remarks, " it would be a 
fine thing to start a new sect called money- 
worshippers. What a fine congregation it 
would draw. I should be a high-priest 
myself. I believe the apple Eve ate was 
a golden pippin, so the love for gold came 
in with our common mother. It must take 
a lot of gilding to make Bulfinch shine, 
though," he adds, rising and lighting a 
cigar. 

The two members saunter away. Boyd 
stands leaning against the chimney-piece^ 
as Val resumes his seat 

" Wasn't there a suspicion of foul play in 
the Norton Towers aflFair T he asked. 

Val sends out a long stream of smoke 
before he answers. 
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"More than a suspicion, I should say. 
I know Deverells opinion well enough, 
but there's no proof, and, therefore, one s 
mouth must remain shut." 

Boyd goes on — 

** YouVe heard the news of Daverell, I 
suppose ?" 

" No." 

" Not that he's returned ?" 

" No, I've heard nothing. We've only 
just returned ourselves." 

" Oh, yes ; some rich relation of Lady 
Deverell's turned up. Man who had made 
a pot of money in Australia. He sent 
them to Madeira. The climate worked 
wonders for Deverell, brought him quite 
round again, in fact. While there, the 
Chancery suit touching Mrs. Montagu 
Gore's property was decided in their 
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favour. You know she died four years 

ago, leaving everything to Deverell, and 

the will was disputed by some distant 

relatives." 

*' I know ; but it was not much, was it ?'* 
" Enough to keep them comfortably." 
" I'm awfully glad to hear it. Where are 

they to be found ?" 

"They've taken up their quarters at 

Chiswick for the present. You should look 

them up." 

Boyd turned to the table where the 
newspapers were arranged, and, selecting 
the Times, seated himself in an easy chair, 
and commenced reading. 

Poingdestre followed his example, and 
setded himself down to read the Globe. 
As he did so, the door opened, and 
Deverell entered the room. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR. 

ilN seeing Poingdestre, Sir Arthur 
paused a moment in the door- 
way, while a pleasant smile 
spread itself over his face. The change in 
him was quite remarkable. The pale 
-cheeks had assumed a warm healthy brown, 
the lines of care and sickness were gone, 
and he looked ten years younger than when 
at Ventnor. 

He had seen Boyd before, so he pas 
«n at once to Poingdestre, who was int 
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upon the paper, and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" Vai r 

Poingdestre turned with a look of delight 
at the familiar voice, and grasped Deverell's 
hand. 

" Arthur, old man, I'm awfully glad ta 
see you !" 

" I knew you would be. You can't be 
more glad than I am to see you, and to get 
back to civilised life." 

" I've only just heard you were back. 
How is your wife ?" 

" Quite well, and as happy as possible 
now I'm all right again." 

" You had a narrow shave." 

" Yes, it was a toss up whether or not I 
should pull thrdugh." 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 
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Each had a dozen things to talk about ; 
but it is invariably the case that when old 
friends meet after a long absence, there is 
a period of stilted conversation before the 
right vein is hit upon. Each has encoun- 
tered so many new experiences of no 
interest to the other, that it requires time 
to settle down into the right groove. 

"So I hear youVe won the heiress at 
last," said Deverell. " How did you over- 
come her scruples ?" 

" By adopting my usual course — going 
straight. She thought every one courted 
her for her money — very naturally. I 
thought It better to tell her I did, for one." 

" And she liked your candour ?" 

"So it seemed. Then I asked her if 
there was a chance of her ever becoming 
fond of me, and she said * Possibly.' At 
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Rome I asked her point blank if she would 
fix Lady-day for the wedding, and she 
said ' possibly' again, so I took her at her 
word. When the day came, and the parson 
asked her if she would take this man, 
meaning me, for her wedded husband, she 
answered ' Possibly* a third time ; but cor- 
rected herself, and with some difficulty got 
out ' I will/ " 

Sir Arthur broke into a laugh at this 
quaint description of his friend's courtship. 
*' Well, you are both to be congratulated," 
he said. " You have a wife with unlimited 
coin, which is what you always went in for, 
while she has a husband with as little non- 
sense about him as any man I know." 

Val's countenance did not often betray 
his thoughts, but he was evidently gratified 
at Devereirs opinion. 
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" Thanks," he said. " I am not given to 
say much about my own feelings as a rule, 
but I don t mind telling you that before my 
marriage I liked my wife's money better 
than herself, now I admit that I like my wife 
better than her money. I wish, though, 
she had consented last year," he added. 

" For any particular reason ?" 

" Yes. That fellow Bulfinch never 
should have had Norton Towers. I'd 
have bought it myself, and so saved it from 
sacrilege." 

A shade passed over Deverell's face. 
Even coming from Poingdestre, the sugges- 
tion touched his pride. 

" Thanks," he said curtly ; " I appreciate 
your kind intentions." 

He took up a paper as if to end the sub* 
ject Val was too far-sighted not to take 
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the hint, and said no more. Deverell sud- 
denly turned round. 

" I hear that fellow Bulfinch has become 
a member of this club," he said. 

•' Yes,'' replied Val ; " but if I had been 
at home there should have been one 
black ball in the box at all events. I don't 
hate as a rule, it's too much trouble, but it 
becomes a decided pleasure to hate that 
fellow Bulfinch. I must be off," he said, 
rising; " I have to see Jones about a horse. 
I shall be back presently. By the way, 
where are you located ?" 

" At Chiswick. We have a pretty little 
villa there. You must come and see us ; 
it's a pleasant ride." 

"Well, we'll arrange it when I come 
back ; I shan't be ten minutes," replied 
Val, sauntering at his usual easy pace to* 
wards the door. 
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Sir Arthur turned to speak to Boyd, but 
found he was engaged in an animated con- 
versation with some friends at the far end 
of the room. Placing his hat and riding 
cane on the table, therefore, he sat down to 
read the papers. 

While thus engaged, there was a sound 
of loud talking at the door, and no less a 
person than Bulfinch himself entered the 
room. He was followed by two acquaint- 
ances ; Jerningham, an offshoot of the 
"upper ten" with limited means, who had 
taken to Bulfinch for the sake of his dinners 
and his wines ; and Gregory, who as we 
know, had an eye to the coverts at Norton. 

Deverell recognised the lawyer's voice 
at once. He had, however, no desire to 
exchange a syllable with him. Their part- 
ing had not been an agreeable one, and a 
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renewal of their intercourse was not a thing^ 
to be desired by either. 

Bulfinch sank into the first easy chair, 
and flourishing his handkerchief, ran on in 
his old obtrusive style. 

" Yes," he exclaimed, " I consider myself 
lucky to get it. Finest picture on the walls 
— universally admitted to be so. Long 
price — but what of that, if it gives so much 
pleasure ? ' A thing of beauty,' you know, 
my dear Jerningham, is, undoubtedly, * a joy 
for ever/ as Shakespeare says." 

" Keats, I think," remarked Boyd from 
behind, who had overheard the lawyer's 
remark. 

Bulfinch turned suddenly, with a look ex- 
pressive of some surprise that any one 
should presume to correct him. Boyd was^ 
however, too good an authority for him to 
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venture on a denial, so he returned to his 
oily manner. 

" Ah ! thank you, Mr. Boyd. Keats is 
it ? Quite the same thing. The moment 
I saw that picture,'' he resumed, •' I said to 
myself, ' Bulfinch, my boy, that's the thing 
for you, that's quite in your line.' Know 
nothing of art, but know what pleases me, 
and that pleased me infernally. Price, 
therefore, was no object" 

"Who's the painter ?" asked Jerningham 
with a yawn. 

*' Don't you know ?" replied Bulfinch 
with a little contemptuous smile. " Why, 
Herbert : a rising man, a very rising 



man." 



Deverell lowered his paper an inch or 
two at the mention of the name, and 
glanced over at Bulfinch. The spectacle 
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was not agreeable, however, and he re- 
sumed his reading. Jerningham struck in 

next 

" Comparatively unknown before, I 

think.* 

" Quite so, quite so. Lived in the for- 
saken district of Bedford Square. By the 
way, there's a romantic story connected with 
that picture — ^a very romantic story." 

Mr. Bulfinch stretched himself out easily 
in his chair with the air of a man who had 
an interesting fact to reveal which he knew 
would command attention. Boyd had 
sauntered over from the table where he 
had been reading, and with one or two 
other members, gathered round the mil- 
lionaire. 

" What is it ?" inquired Jerningham. 

'* Perhaps, though," pursued Bulfinch, 
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^' it would be as well to ask you not to let 
the story go any furthen I don't care to 
have it repeated." 

As he made the request he glanced 
quickly in the direction of Deverell, who 
appeared absorbed in his paper. 

" Oh, certainly !'* was the response of the 
bystanders, although each one inwardly re- 
solved, if the story were a good one, to 

« 

take the first opportunity of retailing it, 
coupled with a similar proviso. 

"Well, you know," Bulfinch continued, 
^* for a picture of this kind an unexception- 
able model was required, one that combined 
a beautiful face with a perfect figure. 
Herbert waited for months without finding 
one to his taste. One day he happened 
to meet, going into the house where he had 
his studio, one of the most lovely women 

15—2 
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he had ever seen ; perfect face, perfect 
figure.'* 

Mn Bulfinch paused and took a pinch of 
snuff, with an air of self-satisfaction. There 
was such an inherent conceit in the man 
that whenever he referred to the actions or 
qualities of other people, it was with an air 
and manner intended to convey to you the 
idea that he, Bulfinch, was to be credited 
with anything deserving in connection with 
them. When, therefore, he referred to the 
perfect face and figure, one might have 
imagined by his manner, that he arrogated 
to himself the powers of Omnipotence, and 
had been himself instrumental in creating 
them. 

Sir Arthur had moved slightly in his 
chair when Bulfinch reached this point in 
his narrative. His eyes were still fixed on 
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the newspaper, but it was evident that he 
no longer dwelt on the contents. Bulfinch 
went on. 

'* Herbert found from the maid that she 
was the wife of a man in bad health, lodg- 
ing in a miserable attic at the top of the 
house. Found also that the man had seen 
tetter days, and that the wife had become 
an artist's model in order to support her 
husband. Possibly he was idle, possibly he 
had no brains, possibly he drank ; his wife, 
at any rate, supported him in the way I 
have named. Well, gentlemen, Herbert, 
thinking she would exactly suit him, made 
overtures to her, and found that she was 
only too glad to sit. Upshot of it was that 
she sat once or twice. Herbert paid her 
liberally — most liberally, I believe. The 
odd part of it was that she disappeared with 
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her husband immediately after, and Herbert 
has never been able to find her since, though 
he has often wanted her." 

Bulfinch rewarded himself for this long 
narration with another pinch of snufF. The 
story had excited sufficient interest to satisfy 
even his vanity. Deverell still sat with his 
face partly screened by the newspaper, and 
made no sign, though not a word had 
been lost on him. Boyd was the next to 
speak. 

" A singular story," he said. " I know 
most of the good models ; we have them 
at the Academy. What was her name ?" 

There was a sudden rustle of the paper 
which Deverell held in his hand, as this 
question was put, but he still sat im- 
movable. 

" Name," replied Bulfinch, " let me see^ 
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let me see ; I made a note of it at the time^ 
the story struck me so much." 

He took out a note-book^ as he said this, 
and began turning over the leaves. 

" Here it is," he continued, " Name — 
Mrs. Morley. Address — .15, Charlotte 
Street." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" VOU LIE." 

qEVERELL started to his feet 

"You lie!" he cried, grasping 
the heavy riding-cane, which lay 
on the table. 

Bulfinch looked up from his note-book, 
pretending to be oblivious to the presence 
of the man who thus accused him. 

" What's that ?" he exclaimed, as if 
doubtful from what quarter the words had 
come. 

In another moment Devcrell had crossed 
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the room, and stood before him. His face 
^as livid with rage, his frame quivered, 
and the firm grip with which he held the 
cane, boded ominously for Bulfinch. 

" I say you lie/* he replied, staring the 
lawyer full in the face. 

Boyd seemed struck with a sudden and 
painful recollection. " What insanity not 
to have remembered this,'' he muttered. 
Then he advanced and took Sir Arthur by 
the arm. 

" Deverell, let me entreat you to keep 
calm ; this is not a fit place to discuss such 
a matter." 

The other put him aside with a sweep of 
his arm. 

" Stand back !" he said sternly, " this is 
my affair." Then he turned to the won- 
dering bystanders. 
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** You most of you know, gentlemen, that 
I have had reverses. When I was in 
poverty I adopted the name of Morley ; I 
lived for a time at 15, Charlotte Street. 
The lady this scoundrel has maligned, 
was my wife, Lady Deverell !" 

He drew himself up to his full height, with 
an expression which seemed to dare them 
to the utterance of any further calumny. 

Bulfinch, however, was not to be cowed. 
Much gold had engendered pluck, or what 
passed as a substitute for it, bluster. He 
spoke out boldly. 

" I know you of old, Sir Arthur — you and 
your infernal pride. When I mentioned 
Mrs. Morley I neither knew that you were 
present, nor that she was Lady Deverell. 
You have applied an epithet to me which 
you shall recall. I can substantiate what I 
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said, and I repeat it Mrs. Morley, of 
Charlotte Street, sat for Herbert's picture 
of Lady Godiva as surely as I sit here/' 

It was a false move. A lie was a 
thing abhorrent to DevereU's nature, and 
he knew the man before him had lied in 
uttering these words. He laid a grasp of 
iron on his collar, and held him against the 
back of the chair. 

" You hound !*' he said with a look of 
ineffable contempt. " You double liar. 
You knew I was in this room, for I saw you 
look at me. You knew I adopted the name 
of Morley, for you sent me a letter in that 
name. That is neither here nor there. 
Retract what you have said ; aye, every 
word of it, or TU thrash you within an inch 
of your life. !" 

Boyd, who was overwhelmed with self- 
reproaches, again attempted to interfere. 
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'* Deverell, calm yourself; for God's sake 
don't let us have a scene. It will be the 
talk of all London." 

" Back I I say," cried Sir Arthur, with 
increased vehemence. ''Am I to stand 
here and listen to this damnable aspersion 
on one who has been my better angel ? — 
One so pure, that it is pollution for this 
fellow to utter her name ? Good God ! 
what do you take me for ?" He turned to 
Bulfinch : *' Once more, I say, will you 
recall those words ?" 

" I will not ; they are the truth." 

Deverell raised the heavy cane. 

" Then, by Heaven ! the consequences 
are on your own head !" he said, between 
his set teeth. 

At this moment Herbert himself entered 
the room. Bulfinch caught sight of him 
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instantly, and saw at the same time his sal- 
vation. 

" Stop !'* he cried, suddenly wrenching 
himself from Deverell's grasp. "If you 
don't believe me, perhaps this gentleman 
can bring some evidence to bear upon the 
matter. There is the painter himself." 

Herbert came forward. The whole 
scene filled him with amazement. He 
looked from one to the other for an 
explanation. 

" What is it ?" he inquired. 

Bulfinch jerked his thumb towards Sir 
Arthur as he replied : 

" I want you simply to tell this maniac 
here, what model sat for your picture of 
Lady Godiva." 

A look of intense annoyance passed over 
Herbert's face as he heard the words. 
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" I object to do so. Why does he wish 
to know ?" he said. 

" It is I who wish him to know/' replied 
Bulfinch. " He chooses to disbelieve that 
story you told me about your model — 

Herbert interrupted him. 



» 



"Surely you have not repeated the 
story ?" he said. 

" Indeed I have." 

" Then you must permit me to say it is 
a gross breach of confidence. I told it to 
you, thinking that, as the owner of the pic- 
ture, it would make you feel an increased 
interest in it. I never dreamt it would 
become the talk of the clubs. It is unfair 
to an unfortunate woman — unfair to me." 

He was about to depart, but he was 
arrested by Sir Arthur. 

*' Stay, sir !" the latter said, " you do not 
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understand. This man has cast a foul 
aspersion on my wife. Lady Deverell. He 
calls on you to substantiate that aspersion. 
/ call on you to deny it." 

Herbert paused again in utter amaze- 
ment 

*' Lady Deverell !" he repeated, with in- 
tense surprise. " I know nothing of Lady 
Deverell." 

Bulfinch laughed a coarse laugh. 

" Oh, yes, you do ; more than most of 

us r 

As the atrocious words fell from his lips, 
there was a look of disgust on the faces of 
all present. Some of them gave open ex- 
pression to their feelings. " Shanie ! 
Shame ! too bad !" they muttered audibly. 
Deverell looked round with a scornful 
smile. 
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" Gentlemen, let me beg of you not to 
interfere, /will settle matters with this 
man presently. Mr. Herbert," he con- 
tinued, turning quietly to the artist, " the 
charge is that my wife, when living at 1 5, 
Charlotte Street, under the name of Morley, 
sat to you as a professional model for your 
picture of Lady Godiva. I request you to 
tell this man to his face that he lies !" 

He paused. Herbert looked at him with 
amazement depicted in every line of his 
face ; but he replied never a word. 

" What ! do you hesitate ?" demanded 
Deverell, angrily. "You heard what I 
said?" 

There was another ominous pause ; then 
Herbert replied calmly. 

" I did ; but I must decline to answer.** 

He turned away a second time, and was 
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about to quit the room, when his steps 
were again arrested. 

" Decline !" echoed Deverell. ' X^oyou, 
too, wish to be branded as a traducer of 
women and a coward ?" 

Herbert turned quickly. 

"Sir Arthur, you forget yourself. In 
private I will give you any explanation 
you desire — not here." 

Bulfinch broke in. 

" Herbert, you can't get out of it this 
way. I have been publicly called a lian 
I call on you to clear me ; in fact, I demand 
it !" 

The artist, thus appealed to, looked 
from one to the other, uncertain what 
course to take. Then he turned to the by-^ 
standers. 

" Gentlemen, I appeal to you. I am in 

VOL. II. 16 
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a most unfortunate position. What can I 
do?" 

One of the oldest members of the club, 
who had hitherto said but little, came for- 
ward. He was a man of high position 
and unquestionable integrity. Every one 
looked to him for a solution of the difficulty. 
He spoke very calmly, but with unmis- 
takable decision. 

" The matter has become too serious to 
be put aside. You are bound to answer. 
Does Mr. Bulfinch speak the truth, or does 
he not ?" 
" He does." 

As the words passed the artist's lips, 
Deverell started as if he had received a 
sudden blow. He rallied instantly, scorning 
to betray any weakness before so many 
■spectators ; but his face was deadly pale, 
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and his lips quivered in spite of all his 
efforts. He turned to Boyd, but strive as 
he would, his voice faltered perceptibly. 

** Do you know this gentleman, Boyd ?" 

" I do." 

"And you believe what he says ?" 

" He is incapable of falsehood," Boyd 
said, hurriedly. " Pray come away, this is 
too much for yoa' 

" Stay," answered Deverell, turning to 

Herbert, "you pledge me your word, sir, 
that what you have said of my — of Lady 
Deverell is true." 

" I do," the artist answered ; " though I 
beg you to observe it has been forced 
from me. I shall regret it to the last day 
of my life." 

There was no longer any room for doubt. 
An ashen hue, like death, overspread 
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DeverelFs face, and that rigidity of the 
facial muscles which comes upon us in 
extreme moments, almost prevented ar- 
ticulation, but he mastered his emotion by 
a terrible effort. 

" I accept your regrets," he said, with a 
scornful courtesy which but feebly veiled 
the depth of the wound he had received. 
Then he turned to the lawyer, who still sat 
lounging in the easy chair, with an insolent 

smile of triumph on his coarse features. 
" Mr. Bulfinch, I have done you a foul 

injustice. I beg your pardon — most humbly. 

The patience you have displayed condones 

your smaller offences. Val, will you take 

me home ?" 

There was a sudden feebleness in the 

last words addressed to his old friend, who 

had come in during this painful scene, 
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which touched the hearts of all save Bul- 
finch. Deverell saw the look of commiser- 
ation as he took his friend's arm, and his 
pride rushed to the surface again in a 
moment. He walked with a firm step to- 
wards the door, then turned. 

"Gentlemen, I must apologize for this 
unseemly — disturbance. I am not likely 
ever to trouble you again — forgive me." 

He passed his arm through Poingdestre's 
and went out. 

For some minutes not a word was 
uttered. Bulfinch was the first to break 
the silence. 

"So much for the pride of the Deverells," 
be said. " Boyd, you'll play a rubber ?" 

Boyd took his hat from the table. " Par- 
don me, Mr. Bulfinch, IVe other matters 
to attend to," he said as he left the room. 
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"Gregory, you will ?" Bulfinch continued. 

" Not to-day, thanks," the sportsman re- 
plied. 

The lawyer looked annoyed. " Hang it,. 
ave must make up a rubber. Jemingham, 
you'll stay ?" 

'* I must beg you to excuse me, Mr. Bul- 
finch," Jerningham said, turning on his heeL 

Bulfinch looked more and more uneasy. 

" Have I gone too far ?" he said to him- 
self, as he rose from his chair, and gazed 
after the retreating members, who evidently 
fought shy of him. " Any way," he con* 
tinned, " I've had my revenge for that day 
in the hunting field. The pride of the 
Deverells has sunk pretty low by this time 
I should say. Well, if they won't play, I'll 
console myself with a beefsteak and a bottle 
of port. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE VILLA AT CHISWICK. 

51HE Villa at Chiswick, in which the 
Deverells had taken up their 
abode, was part of the property 
which came to them from Mrs. Montague 
Gore. It was not one of the imposing 
mansions you meet with further up the 
river beyond Richmond Bridge, with close 
shaven lawns sloping down to the water's 
edge ; with flower beds where not a flower 
is out of place, and where not a daisy 
dare show its meek eye on the grassy 
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slopes without suffering instant death by 
decapitation at the hands of the inexorable 
gardener, by means of his travelling guillo- 
tine, the patent lawn-cutter. Between the 
villa in question and the river bank a nar- 
row road ran, not much frequented it is 
true, but still a public promenade. A con- 
fused mass of shrubs shut it out from the 
lower windows, and from the upper ones 
the eye wandered over a broad expanse of 
river, and of pasture on the other side, 
which were very fair to look upon. 

After the lovely scenery and climate of 
Madeira, it was something not to have to 
return to the dull London streets. Visions 
of Norton Towers, with its far reaching 
woods and vales and blue seas, would 
sometimes intrude on the memory of the 
inmates; but when they contrasted their 
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present lot with their wretched existence a 
few months before, they were more than 
<:ontent, and felt that it would be down- 
right ingratitude to repine. 

There was a conservatory too, thrown 
out from the back drawing-room, and lead- 
ing by a flight of steps to the garden in the 
rear of the house. This garden was well 
shut in by trees, and, not being subjected 
to the everlasting trimming of most subur- 
ban retreats, presented a certain amount of 
natural beauty to the eye, and was quite 
sufficiently secluded to enable Lady Deve- 
rell to pass many pleasant hours therein. 
The garden and the conservatory, during 
the absence of her husband, were her great 
delight She was devoted to flowers, as 
all women of a truly feminine disposition 
are. It will be a bad time for the flowers 
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if the advocates for women's rights become 
supreme. A woman who wishes to usurp 
the duties of the other sex to the neglect 
of her own must be more masculine in 
thought and sentiment than man himself; 
and if the supporters of the cause should 
ever adopt the male costume, which is 
doubtless in their catalogue of "rights/^ 
depend on it they will never condescend 
to a flower in the button-hole. 

On the afternoon of the day recorded in 
the last chapter, Lady Deverell was seated 
in the drawing-room from which the con- 
servatory opened, talking to her constant 
friend, Mrs. Boyd. The Boyds had re- 
turned from the continent some weeks 
before, and the popular R.A. was busy 
from morning till night with his fashionable 
sitters. Blanche was constrained, therefore. 
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to spend much time alone, and she had 
seized the first opportunity after the return 
of the Deverells to run down and have a 
long gossip. 

She had been chatting for over an hour 
and had risen to depart, but her friend was 
determined not to lose her so soon^ and had 
pressed her to stay and dine. 

*' Will Mn Boyd be expecting you back?" 
she asked. 

"No, I think not He dines at some 
great city feast to-day. I have no doubt he 
would be glad to see me before he starts, 
but he wouldn't be so selfish as to wish me 
to spend the evening by myself. He's been 
very good lately, so I graciously gave my 
permission for him to go to this dinner, and 
in return he has actually promised to go 
shopping with me to morrow." 
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" Then he must be an angel/' 

" He'll be an archangel if he gets through 
Marshall and Snelgrove's without a groan. 
Michael himself couldn't do it. But, my 
dearest Kate, I am so delighted to think 
that all your troubles are over. I can 
scarcely talk of anything else. I suppose 
you are actually rich again ?" 

" Not rich ; but we have enough if we 
live economically. Was it not good of dear 
old Sir John Bolt. He actually arranged 
with the lawyers before he went abroad to 
supply funds for carrying on the chancery 
suit. Arthur would never let him know 
the full extent of our troubles, because he 
was sure the dear old man would insist on 
helping us, out of his slender means. We 
little knew that he was helping us in spite 
of ourselves. We had long before given 
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up the affair as hopeless. Every one said 
the estate would be eaten up by the ex- 
penses. Sir John went abroad quite easy 
in his mind, thinking we had enough to live 
upon, with care. Poor old man, how little 
he knew what we had to endure." 

" Dear Kate,' you must indeed have had 
a terrible life." 

" Do not talk of it. It was not the work 
that troubled me, but the deception. Even 
you, dear Blanche, do not know all that I 
had to undergo. There are some circum- 
stances connected with that time which 
must haunt me to my dying day !" 

She turned away with a shudder, caused 
by the bare recollection of her sufferings. 

" Come, then, dear, we will not dwell on 
them," Blanche said. Then, to change the 
subject, she added, " You have not shown 
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me the plants you brought home with 
you." 

" They are in the conservatory. By the 
way, you have not seen our conservatory. 
It is not much to boast of after Norton, 
but it is better than nothing." 

** Does Sir Arthur still fret much at the 
loss of the old place T 

" Naturally. I believe it is scarcely ever 
out of his thoughts, though he says nothing. 
It is such a peculiar aggravation, too, that 
his old aversion, Mr. Bulfinch, should have 
the place. I feel quite sick at heart when 
I think of it.'' 

They had strolled out to the conserva- 
tory, and stood there a short time examin- 
ing some rare exotics ; then they went into 
the garden. They had not been unob- 
served. Our old friend-Susan had entered 
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the room just as they left it, and now stood 
in her familiar way watching her mistress 
with looks of admiration. 

Time and change of scene had wrought 
a marvellous transformation in Susan. No 
sooner had Lady Deverell come into pos- 
session of the money settled on her by her 
brother, than her thoughts reverted to the 
loving, humble friend, who had been so 
devoted to her in her days of bitter trial. 
She had made an application to Susan's 
mistress, but that inexorable woman had in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of the legal term of 
service. Susan had, therefore, been unable 
to accompany Lady Deverell to Madeira, 
but it was arranged that she was to go out 
to her as soon as she could possibly leave. 
The poor girl, whose existence had been so 
monotonous that she could only just remem- 
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ber the time when she had not been among^ 
the " blacks and the beetles ;" who had done 
battle with London fog and London smoke 
for so many years, that the memory of what 
a green field was like had grown very faint 
and dim, was obliged to face the dangers of 
the deep alone ; and, to be strictly accu- 
rate, I am bound to say she faced them 
very badly. The blacks and the beetles 

would have been like glimpses of Heaven 
to her, could she have returned to them in 
the midst of the throes of sea-sickness ; and 
her terrors during a stiff gale that caught 
them in the Bay of Biscay were so extreme, 
that it required three stalwart British tars 
to detach her from the astonished steward, 
around whose agile form she had, in her 
agony, wound her arms, with a tenacity 
only to be understood by those who have 
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visited the sub-aqueous caverns of the sea- 
devil in company with Victor Hugo, and 
thrilled through the terrible encounter 
which befel therein. 

Susan, having performed her part as a 
" toiler of the sea/' was doubly astonished 
at the peace and beauty which greeted her 
on every side, when she set foot in nature's 
sanitarium. Only one thing caused a speck 
upon the cloudless heaven of her delight — 
the thought of the voyage home again. 
There was, however, no longer any excuse 
to be dirty, and in a marvellously short 
space of time, under the ever watchful 
supervision of Lady Deverell, she expanded 
into such a fresh, healthy, buxom damsel^ 
that many a native heart went pit-a-pat at 
her approach, and she might have settled 
down, over and over again, into married 
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life and domestic bliss, if anything could 
have induced her to leave her kind mis- 

tress. 

She had, after having acquired some 
little experience, been elevated to the post 
of lady's-maid, and now shone resplendent 
in the newest of print dresses and appro- 
priate ribbons. As her mistress descended 
the steps leading to the garden, and was 
lost to view, Susan broke into one of her 
old soliloquies. 

" How happy she is, and how happy she 
deserves to be. If ever there was an angel 
on earth, it's my lady ! How good she has 
been to me ! I hardly know myself in a 
dress without a speck upon it, and with a 
face as clean as a newly-washed baby. What 
pains she has taken with my education, 
too, my manners, and ever3i:hing. Fancy 
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my being a real lady's-maid ! When I look 
back to the days of beetles and blacks, I 
seem like another Cinderella. And But- 
tons, too ! I wonder what has become of 
the boy ? I think, perhaps, I judged him 
harshly. Very few boys have the strength 
to resist such a breaking-out of buttons." 

Her reverie was interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of Sir Arthur. On turning 
to see who it was, Susan almost started with 
terror. There was an expression on his 
face such as she had never seen before — a 
look of deadly wrath and indignation, 
which, like the horse-shoe on the brow of 
the Redgauntl^t, seemed fixed and im- 
movable. 

" Where is Lady Deverell Y' he inquired, 
sternly. 

Susan was so impressed by his look that 
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she could hardly collect herself sufficiently 
to answer. 

" In the garden with Mrs. Boyd, Sir 
Arthur," she said, in a trembling voice. 
" Shall I call her ladyship ?" 

" Yes/' 

Susan departed, not knowing what to 
think. Deverell seated himself by the 
side of the table. The old unconquerable 
pride possessed him soul and body. He 
looked like a man in whom the softer 
attributes of our nature had never found a 
place; the very channels of whose blood 
were congealed and turned to ice by the 
wintry frost of pride. So he sat until 
his wife, followed by her friend, entered 
the room. She came over to him in 
the old loving way, speaking as she 
advanced. 
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'*Why, Arthur, you are good. I had 
no idea you would be home so early. I'm 
so very glad, for Blanche is here, and has 
promised to stay and dine. Why, what is 
the matter ?*' she suddenly added, as she 
saw the expression of his face, and almost 
recoiled before it 

Sir Arthur did not respond to her, but 
rose and advanced to meet her friend. 
When he spoke, there was a hollow, unna- 
tural tone in his voice, which awed them 
into silence. 

" Mrs. Boyd, you know it is not in my 
nature to appear inhospitable, but it is im- 
perative that I should be alone with my 
wife to-night. I heard you were here, and 
you will forgive my having arranged with 
Mr. Poingdestre to drive you home. He is 
waiting for you below. Believe me, it is a 
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cruel necessity which obliges me to act in 
this way." 

They were both about to speak, but he 
stopped them by a motion of his hand. 

** Pray do not ask any questions. I can- 
not answer them. You will know the 
cause only too soon. Let me escort you to 
the carriage ?'' He turned to his wife : 
" Stay here," he said, briefly ; then he gave 
his arm to Mrs. Boyd, and they left the 
room. 

Lady Deverell stood looking after them 
in positive terror. 

" What can it be ?" she said. Then a wild 
thought darted into her mind. " Is it 
possible he has heard ? Has this cruel 
fate overtaken me, just as I thought such 
intense happiness was again within my 
grasp. No, no, it cannot be." 
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Sir Arthur re-entered the room. With 
all her old, confiding, loving feeling, she 
advanced towards him with outstretched 
hands. There was no response in the face 

of her husband. He motioned her to a 
seat, and then stood before her silently. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

^RTHURj why do you look at 
me in that way ?" 

The question was put with a 
sinking at her heart, such as she had never 
felt before in connection with her husband. 
All her former trials had been in some way 
apart from any influence of his. No cloud 
had ever darkened the horizon of their love. 
Her cares had all been born of her anxiety 
for him. He himself had yielded her 
nothing but happiness. 
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"Silence. Do not speak to me," he 
answered ; then he paused again, as if 
gathering strength to proceed. He went 
on. " I am here to put a question to you 
which I charge you on your soul to answer 
truly. It is said — publicly at the club — 
that you, the wife of Arthur Deverell, were 
guilty of an act which a modest woman 
would blush even to name : which, if not 
denied, must blast and blacken all my 
future life. I ask you if this charge is 
true ?" 

She sank down on the couch by his 
side, with a low moan, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

" I have my answer," he said; "you need 
not put it into words. From this time 
forth we are strangers to each other. ] 
one so shameless needs consolation, let i 
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be in the fact that I do not leave my curse 
upon you/' 

He turned, and was about to quit the 
room, but she started up suddenly, 

" Oh, Arthur ! be merciful. It was for 
your sake alone, as God is my witness !" 

He turned on her suddenly : " For my 
sake," he answered fiercely ; " do you dare 
to put the shameful deed on me ? You 
know I would rather have died, a starved 
beggar in the streets than have lived to 
know your shame. Do you remember that 
night," he added, in a deeper tone, " when 
I said to you that if you were guilty of a 
single deed that could bring a blush to the 
brow, I could never look upon your face 
again ? At that time I would have cut off 
my right hand, rather than believe you 
capable of an act like this." 
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" In pity hear me/' she again entreated. 

" Hear you !'' he continued, ' What can 
I hear that will throw a veil over the past ? 
Would you enter on excuses ? I tell you 
again that I would have died all too wil- 
lingly to have saved you from the shame. 
Great heaven! I wonder my brain has 
borne even the thought of it, much less to 
hear thedeed bandied about by foul-mouthed 
men, who gloat on woman's frailties." 

The thought seemed to incite him ta 

madness — the drops stood upon his fore- 
head, all powers of reasoning deserted him^ 
and he stood there a personification of 
blind, insensate rage, that was terrible to 
witness. It was more than the wife could 
bear. She threw herself prostrate at his feet. 
" Spare me, for the love of Heaven f I 
cannot endure this.'* 
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There was an agony in the tone which 
might have moved him, if he had not 
passed the bounds of reason — ^but he still 
raved on. 

"Spare you! did you spare me when 
you sold my race to shame? Do you 
think I can ever look on the face of my 
fellow-men as I did before ? Even now 
I see them point the finger of scorn, and say, 
' There goes the man whose wife sold her 
charms to a painter of naked heroines, who 
sat like a common harlot !' " 

" Stop," she cried, rising suddenly to her 
feet Her voice sounded clear above his 
own, and arrested his wild words. She 
stood before him face to face, her cheeks 
flushing with righteous indignation, and a 
defiance in her eye which he had never 
before witnessed. Then she went on fear- 
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lessly. " I have endured much. I will 
not endure this. I have been to you a 
true, loving wife. I have sacrificed myself 
as no woman ever sacrificed herself 
before, to save a life without which my 
own would be worthless. You can never 
know — none can ever know — the bitter 
pang that sacrifice involved — the nights 
of tearless agony, when you whom I had 
saved were sleeping calmly by my side : 
the shame — ^the bare remembrance of which 
haunts me even now. Let all this pass. 
But for the honour of my sex, standing 
here as I do, alone and defenceless, I repel 
your foul imputation with utter scorn, and 
challenge you to repeat it again, if you dare.'* 
She paused with heaving heart and flash- 
ing eyes. He was about to speak but she 
stopped him again. 
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"Stay. I have not done yet. There 
are insults which make submission a fault, 
^ven in a wife. Such an insult you have 
put upon me, and you shall hear me. You 
have heard my shame — you have not heard 
my miserable story. You thought the 
wretched pittance we had saved was suffi- 
cient to maintain us through your long and 
painful illness — you were wrong. In spite 
-of all my endeavours, in spite, I confess it 
now, of semi-starvation on my part, it was 
gone before you had been two months ill. 
I hid the fact from you. I strove, as never 
woman strove before, to maintain a cheer- 
ful countenance when my heart felt ready to 
break. Often, when you were sleeping, I 
was threading my weary way through the 
streets at night in search of any employ- 
ment, no matter what, that might eke out 
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our -wretched means of subsistence ; with a 
heart so heavy that at times I was almost 
tempted to beg from the passers-by ; but I 
respected your injunctions even then, and 
never begged from a living soul. Chance 
threw me in the way of Mr. Boyd, and 
through him I found that my face was a 
marketable commodity in the world of art, 
so I hired myself out to those who chose to 
employ me." 

" You did — with a lie upon your lips," he 
said bitterly. 

" The deception was to spare you, and 
for that alone. The worst temptation came 
upon me at a time when I was almost mad. 
Your life hung upon my resolve. Had 
there been one friend near to whom I Ci " 
have appealed, I would, in that extr 
moment have made the appeal, even the 
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I disobeyed you. There was no friend. 
The Boyds were abroad. I was alone in the 
heart of this great pitiless city. I knew the 
money that came from my sacrifice would 
save you. I made that sacrifice. Had it 
perilled my soul I would have done the 
same !" 

The intensity of her sufferings made her 
utterance sublime. Even Deverell, through 
all his pride, felt himself in the presence 
of a loftier nature than his own, but he 
would not abate one jot of that pride, and 
so fell back on the meanness which springs 
from it. 

" Enough of this," he said ; " the life you 
have saved is worthless under such a stain ; 
I might have forseen this when I stooped 
to marry a keeper's daughter." 

It was a cowardly thrust, and she felt it 
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to be so. She could not wholly conceal a 
look of scorn as she replied, 

" Possibly you are right. A woman of 
noble birth might have let you die rather 
than sacrifice her pride. Thank heaven, I 
was not so born! I cannot forego my 
nature. I feel that, in the sight of Gk)d, it 
is a nobler thing to sink as low even as I 
have done for the life of one we love, than 
to let that life be sacrificed to the heartless, 
futile pride which springs from noble 
birth.'' 

She sank upon a couch. Her weak 
frame could no longer bear the strain that 
had been put upon it, but it was lost on 
her husband, and he wished to bring the 
scene to an end. 

" It is useless bandying words," he said. 
^^ Even if / could forget the shame, the 
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world would not forget it. The very 
picture which records the deed, hangs on 
the walls of a man I loathe. I see him now, 
pointing it out to friends as despicable as 
himself, with a chuckle of malignant glee at 
my disgrace. Ay, and in years to come 
the story will be handed down ; * the 
woman who sat for that picture, bought by 
a handful of gold, was Arthur Deverell's 
wife.' Oh ! it is maddening. We part 
to-night." 

She bowed her head in proud submission. 

" Let it be so then. Dearly as I love 
you, Arthur, I cannot, after what has 
passed, stoop to beg for mercy at the hands 
of one who sets the fleeting opinion of the 
cold, narrow world above the love that 
would last through time and eternity. I,, 
too, feel that the end has come.'' 
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" It has," he replied. " Before a week 
has passed I shall have left the scene of 
my disgrace far behind. The fortune we 
have inherited will be ample for all your 
wants ; it will not be touched by me. I 
vowed when this blow fell on me that after 
this night I would never see your face 
again. The Deverells are a stubborn race 
— that vow will not be broken." 

He moved towards the door. Her 
head had sunk lower and lower as he 
uttered those last words, and as he passed 
the doorway she was still silent. An instant 
after, the closing of the hall door below 
brought all the love of the wife into her hea 
^ain, and she flew to the stairs with a heat 
wrung cry. 

"Arthur! my love, my husband, gom 
O God !" 
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She fell prostrate to the ground — deserted 
— utterly alone. 

No, not alone. A quick footstep came 
in response to her cry, and in another 
moment Susan was kneeling by her side. 
Loving arms were wound about her, and 
bore her to a couch, while a loving humble 
heart soothed her with words of devotion. 
But they could not fill the aching void 
which settled upon her weary spirit, and 
remained her portion through the long 
months of anguish which followed. 
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